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LIFE OF 
REV. DONALD JOHN MARTIN 


I 
BIRTH AND ANCESTRY 


Donatp Joun Martin was born in August 1847 
at Roshven, Arisaig, which belonged to his father. 
His father Dr Donald Martin was one of a big 
family who were brought up on a farm in Skye. 
Peter, an elder brother, went out to Demerara 
and after him three brothers, all doctors, also 
went. One of them, Dr Samuel Martin, sailed 
from Demerara to New Zealand and settled there 
for good. The other two, Dr Donald and Dr Nicol 
Martin, practised for some years, and retired from 

Demerara after very successful careers. They — 
both came back to the Highlands. Dr Nicol 
Martin bought in 1840 the Estate of Husabost in 
Skye. Dr Donald, the father of the subject of 
this memoir, bought the much smaller property 
of Roshven. The life in Demerara was full of 
incident. On one occasion there was a rising 
of the natives. Britishers were in peril. Dr 
Donald Martin was captured and tied to a post, to 
be beaten to death. The British soldiers appeared 
just in time to save him. When he returned to 
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his home in Skye he married Mary Macleod of the 
Raasay family. Of that marriage were born first, 
three daughters and an only son—Donald John— 
and lastly, a daughter who died ininfancy. After 
a few years at Roshven, Dr Martin sold that 
property, and rented the farm of Monkstadt in 
Skye, which became the home of the family for 
some years. Both Arisaig and Skye were full of 
memories and tales of Prince Charlie, and Donald 
John Martin must have been impressed by these 
in his boyhood. The love of adventure soon 
appeared in his blood. Arisaig became dear to 
him. He never missed the chance of a visit, and 
he went long distances to see it. But Skye was 
the land of his fathers, and of his boyhood. All 
his earliest and cherished memories were there. 
How ardently he spoke of that early home! 
When he became a minister he now and then 
opened out into autobiography. His sermons 
contain occasional gleams of himself. Few 
preachers could reveal themselves as he did, 
with a delightful familiarity which never trans- 
gressed the edge of dignity. In children’s sermons 
he gave himself away in complete abandon. It 
was in one of these he spoke thus of the home in 
Skye :—*‘ I remember the threshing mill where I 
used to ride and drive the horses, the burn where 
I fished for trout, and the seaside rocks where 
of evenings I went with my rod. I remember 
William the old herd, and John the shepherd, 
and David the grieve, and then my father and 
mother and sisters. Ah!-I love that song, ‘ The 
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Auld Hoose.’ It carries me to old memories, 
back again to riding and fishing, and carting, and 
threshing, and the fireside, with my head on my 
mother’s knee.” 

‘His head on his mother’s knee”! not merely 
when he was a little child, but when he was able 
to ride the horses and fish the burns. Mother and 
son were closely knit in feeling and soul. 

He early learned to ride. While a mere boy 
he would climb up on the white pony Bobbie, 
and rush that long-suffering beast up and down 
the park at top-speed. He insisted on himself 
being also called Bobbie, for the pony and he were 
close friends. One name must suffice for both. 
The name stuck to him for years. There are old 
servants still surviving who remember this novel 
democracy that the boy established in the farm- 
yard at Monkstadt. And then he would stand 
and listen as the milkmaids made the milk purr 
in their wooden coggies. He began the art of 
‘“brown-study ” then. It never left him. The 
galloping and the thinking represented two sides 
of him, and an engaging touch of mischief and 
eye-twinkle represented a third. 


His ANCESTRY 


Both on his father’s side and on his mother’s, 
Donald John Martin came of people who left 
shining traces in Skye. 

The Martins were said to bein Skye before even 
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the Macdonalds, and Donald John Martin came of 
those known as the Martins of Marishadder. Their 
story is deeply interesting, but this memoir does 
not propose to dig into the treasures of genealogy. 
Only a touch here and there is made to form a 
framework for Martin’s own picture. An old Viking 
of roving habit captured a Danish princess and 
carried her to the Hebrides where she found a 
grave on Quiraing, in Skye. That Viking became 
the Martin ancestor, and Donald John main- 
tained to his latest day that the roving instincts 
of this Ancient kept beating in his own modern 
blood. 

Skipping many generations in which brave 
and daring deeds shine, we come to the grand- 
father of our subject. He was John Martin, 
a farmer, deeply respected in Skye. He mar- 
ried into the well-known family of Nicolsons 
of Scorriebreck. By this union, Donald John 
became related to that beloved, half-alive, but 
brilliant son of Skye, Sheriff Nicolson, whose 
personal charm his friends never wearied of 
extolling. He warned people against his native 
isle : 


“Tf you are a delicate man, 
And of wetting your skin are shy, 
Pd have you know, before you go, 
You had better not think of Skye.” 


Martin’s grandfather held a farm in Trotternish. 
He had a numerous family. Three of the sons, 
became doctors, as already stated, and one son, 
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Angus, became the parish minister of Snizort. 
He was a great worthy and immensely respected. 
Church feeling at the Disruption ran high, and 
the Martins felt it as others did. Dr Donald 
Martin was a Free Church elder, and deeply 
attached to the Evangelicals. His brother Angus, 
the minister, went into the other boat, and most 
of the Martins went with him. There was a 
younger brother who died tragically. He was 
best man at a wedding. The marriage party was 
small and had to cross the hills in the depth of 
snow. On the return journey, the bridegroom 
took ill. The night was falling. Young Martin 
urged the bride and one or two others to make 
for home, and he would stay beside the sick man. 
In the morning when help came they were both 
discovered frozen to death. There was a strong 
strain of this self-sacrifice in all the Martin blood, 
notwithstanding the remark of a correspondent 
who says that Martin’s finer qualities came from 
his mother’s side. 


Moruer’s SIDE 


It has been said that a man derives mostly 
from his mother. The Macleods of Raasay from 
whom Donald John Martin came, on his mother’s 
side, were descended from the MacLeods of Lews. 
Leod MacLeod of Lews was of Norwegian royal 
blood. His descendant .Malcolm was father of 
Callum Garbh, who was made Laird of Raasay. 
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From Callum sprang a brave and interesting race ; 
whose adventures make a thrilling story. One of 
his descendants was drowned in crossing the Minch. 
The event is of more than passing interest, because 
the tragedy was enshrined in several Gaelic songs. 
The eighth Macleod of Raasay, John by name, 
calls for notice. He was a strong supporter of 
Prince Charlie, fought for him at Culloden, and 
helped him when English soldiers were on his 
track in Skye. He was the MacLeod who hospi- 
tably entertained Dr Samuel Johnson on his visit 
to Raasay. He greatened under the Sassenach’s 
eye. He was a fine, handsome, stately chieftain. 
Dr Johnson writes: ‘‘ Our reception far exceeded 
expectations. We found nothing but civility, 
elegance and plenty. More gentleness of manners 
and a more pleasing appearance of domestic society 
is not to be found in the most polished countries.” 
There were, according to Dr Johnson, three sons 
and ten daughters in this Raasay family. 

One of these daughters became Lady D’Oyly. 
She composed the well-known Gaelic song, 
“Thainig an gille dubh.” 

Another became the Countess of Loudon, whose 
only daughter married the Marquis of Hastings. 
Lady Flora Hastings, their daughter, was greatly 
loved in the Martin family, and one of Donald 
John Martin’s sisters was called after her. 
“A. K. H. B.” tells in one of his essays that the 
Hastings family all wrote of their father, the 
Marquis, with a capital H in every pronoun, as if 
he were the Divine Being ! 
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A third daughter was married to the Rev. Dr 
Donald Campbell, an accomplished minister in 
Argyll, whose famous son was Dr John Macleod 
Campbell of Row in Dumbartonshire. It was 
over his exquisite preaching of God’s universal 
love that the Church of Scotland lost her head 
in 1831. Macleod Campbell was only thirty-four 
when his Church cast him out. He was born on 
a hill, and lived on one, and he had all the deep 
passion for scenery which tingled through the 
Macleod blood. He was settled at Row in his 
25th year, went up to London to preach a Gaelic 
sermon, and met that brother-soul, Edward Irving. 
They could not but draw together. Mary Campbell 
of Greenock, by her gift of Tongues, had impressed 
Macleod Campbell, and Irving was ready for these 
strange things. Macleod Campbell drew the finer 
spirits of the country to him. Erskine of Lin- 
lathen, a name never to be forgotten, took sittings 
in his Church at Row, and wrote him letters of 
high interest. Martin had not so much as one 
note of brag in him, but he was profoundly glad 
of his relationship to Macleod Campbell whose 
noble book on the “ Atonement” shows more 
genius than any Scottish book ever written on 
the subject. 

A branch of the Raasay Macleods went to 
Dunvegan in Skye, and from them sprang the 
great Macleods of Morven whose fame as ministers 
has filled the Scottish Church. The Macleods 
(the Normans and Johns and Donalds) notwith- 
standing streaks of evangelicism and of high- 
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churchism, were convinced and __ beneficent 
Moderates. Their entire influence leaned that 
way. Martin was thankful for the rich Macleod 
blood in him, but his devotion to the Evangel 
made him prouder of other things. 

A daughter of the Dunvegan branch married 
the Rev. Malcolm Macleod of the Raasay branch, 
and from that couple there came Roderick Macleod, 
minister of Snizort, who was the greatest religious 
force which Skye ever possessed. He was the 
cousin of Martin’s mother, the ‘Cousin Rory ” 
of whom Martin was extraordinarily and_per- 
sistently proud, and he had every reason to be. 
He never boasted of Maighstir Ruairidh but he 
thanked God for him a thousand times. Roderick 
Macleod was a very angel from Heaven to his 
native island. 

The General Assembly of the Free Church 
accorded him Moderator’s Honours. His Address 
from the Chair was of sparkling freshness, and it 
gave the impression that he was distributing 
Medals and Victoria Crosses. 
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II 
EDUCATION : BUSINESS: CONVERSION 


Martin was schooled at home. A cousin who 
remembers him vividly as a boy in golden curls, 
says that once a story was read to him of a girl 
who was filled with deep remorse over some 
wrong she had done. On the reader looking up 
she found young Martin in tears. The morning 
prophesies the day. The fountain of tears which 
flowed in childhood was easily stirred by sorrow 
and wrong all through his life. The home schooling 
went on for some time. 

During these early years deep impressions were 
made on him by several men and women in Skye. 

The Rev. Roderick Macleod, known in the 
days of his raven locks as Black Rory, left an 
ineffaceable mark. His high character and loving 
ways were all the talk of the servants when he 
came to see his cousin, Mrs Martin. Martin, as a 
lad, was impressed with cousin Rory’s high temper- 
ance and anti-tobacco teaching. He was called _ 
the Bishop of Skye and wielded the influence of 
a monarch. He became Martin’s hero. Mr Rory 
was unusually advanced in many things. He set 
Skye by the ears. His abstinence from alcohol 
surprised people of the old school. There is a 
story of an elder who forgathered with him at 
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an inn. Mr Roderick had, as usual, a bottle of 
lemonade. The elder had a glass of whisky and 
was in the act of asking the minister to “ say grace” 
over it, when off went the lemonade fizzing. 
‘“‘ What godless stuff is that that will not wait for 
the blessing ! ” was the cry of the shocked layman. 
Mr Martin delighted in cousin Rory’s independence 
and courage. He took after him. 

His aunt Peggy also left a deep and gracious 
mark on him. She was old and the very essence 
of kindness. He used to say of her that she 
never loaded or bored him with advice, but the 
light on her face, and the biscuits and sweeties 
in her hands were her ways of preaching love. 
Early one sabbath morning he was surprised to 
find the aged aunt astir—who, when remonstrated 
with for beginning the day so soon, replied that 
Mary was early at the Sepulchre. The words sank 
into the lad’s heart. He knew she rose to see 
her Lord and have fellowship with Him. When 
she entered Heaven, he said, she had not far to 
travel. 

Among the “ Men” of Skye who deeply influ- 
enced Martin must be placed Ronald Macdonald. 
He had been a rollicking fiddler, brimful of pawki- 
ness and wit, and with a dash of genius. After 
his conversion he became Maighstir Ruairidh’s 
right hand man. When called on at “ Question 
Day” there was great stillness the moment he 
rose. Every neck was craned to listen. Sallies 
of humour, mingled with profound experiences 
and keen insight, broke from this Catechist. 
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Martin calls him a Highland Daniel Quorym, and 
says he breathed a very perfume of Christ. These 
people naturally drew the young man’s thoughts 
to the highest types of life. He had occasion as 
a youth to go to an hotel in Portree on some 
errand. He was standing at the window, looking 
out, when his aunt, a staunch temperance lady 


happened to pass. “Stand back,” said a friend, /”/ 
“there’s your aunt, you wouldn’t like that she ”— 
should see you here.” “Ill not stand back” 
was his reply, “I shall never go into a place” “*¢ 


where I shall be ashamed to be seen.”’ 

In due time Donald John Martin went to Blair 
Academy at Polmont where he made splendid 
progress. At first he felt strange and awkward. 
Years afterwards he spoke of that feeling. He 
was in the playground looking on at the games, 
and feeling lonely. A young fellow took in the 
situation, came forward with a welcoming smile, 
introduced him to others, and asked him to join 
in their sport. “To this hour (said Martin) I 
remember the kindness of this Barnabas, this son 
of Consolation, and it thrills me.” Coming from 
the farmhouse in Skye, into the midst of this stir 
and life, he felt his rawness and shapelessness, 
and this kind act of an older boy became a framed 
picture in his memory. Martin soon proved 
himself worthy of their esteem. On the field 
he became a first-class cricketer, and a somewhat 
deadly bowler. In the school he rose to high 
place, and on prize-day wonder was expressed 
by ladies and gentlemen present, at this boy who 
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was called out so often to receive the honours. 
He went home laden with prizes. He dis- 
trusted himself and his abilities so much that 
he sometimes feared being a complete failure. 
That grew to a habit, and in his later days 
he shrank from examinations which he passed 
through with distinction. 

Martin entered the University of Glasgow in 
Session 1862-63 when he was fifteen. He took 
Junior Latin and Junior Greek. It was the last 
year as Professor of the great Latinist, William 
Ramsay, whose textbook on Roman Antiquities 
every Glasgow student either loved or hated. 
In the Latin class, Martin carried ninth prize. In 
the following session he took Senior Latin, Middle 
Greek and Mathematics. Professor George G. 
Ramsay had succeeded his uncle in the Latin Chair, 
and students said what The Baile afterwards put 
into its cartoon, that in his tone you could catch 
the motto, ““I am my uncle’s nephew.” Martin 
carried the third prize in Latin that year. He began 
his third session four or five weeks after his father’s 
death. Again he took Latin, also Senior Greek 
and Logic. Professor John Veitch, a charming 
and delightful Borderer, whose devout prayers 
at the opening of his daily class made the air 
still with hush, had just been appointed to the 
Chair of Logic. It was a proud day for Martin’s 
friends when Professor Veitch announced that 
young Martin was winner of the first prize. In 
his fourth session (1865-66) he took Moral Philo- 
sophy, English Literature and Chemistry. In 
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Chemistry he took a second-class certificate. He 
did not take the class of Natural Philosophy whose 
Chair, Sir William Thomson (afterwards Lord 
' Kelvin) adorned. Sir William was, even then, 
spoken of as the Sir Isaac Newton of his day, 
but his students felt he was no good as a teacher. 
Hé had as assistant, a Mr Day, who excelled in 
making the difficult formule of physics simple 
and clear. It was a common saying in that class, 
““ Work while it is Day, for the (K)night cometh 
when no man can work.” — 

Martin left Glasgow University without com- 
pleting the usual Arts Course. 

He went into the office of Messrs Gregorson and 
Lawrence, solicitors in Oban, where he remained 
for about a year. Mr Gregorson gave himself 
largely to factorial business. He also held the 
Agency of the National Bank in which latter office 
he was succeeded by Mr Richard Watson who 
came from Forres, and who afterwards was Mr 
Martin’s Session Clerk in Oban. In this office of 
solicitors, Martin got an insight into business. 
The idea in going into that office was that it 
would be a capital preparation for his career in 
India, to which some of his friends were eagerly 
looking. The young law-clerk with the air of 
the University fresh on him was looked up to by 
every one in the office. Three people from that 
office were afterwards associated with him when 
he became a minister in Oban. 

Through the influence of relatives a place was 
found at length for Martin in an indigo plantation 
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in India. Preparations were made for his depart- _ 
ure, and a friend paid his passage, which in those 
days was costly. 

His mother gave him the gold watch and chain 
his father had long worn, and urged him to wear 
them with the same honour his father had done. 
Proud of his father, this gold watch was more 
than gold to him. One day he paid farewell 
visits to friends. In returning he crossed a bit 
moor in which there was a small sheet of water. 
Water always tempted him. He stripped, plunged 
in, and then dressed. He had not gone far when 
he looked for his watch. Lo! the watch was 
gone. He eagerly retraced his steps, scanned 
every inch of ground, but with no result. He 
searched, with a great anxiety now in him, but 
there was no sight of the watch. Then in despera- 
tion he flung himself on his knees, cried to God 
to show him the lost treasure, and vowed, that if 
this prayer were answered, he would give himself 
to the ministry of the Gospel. Rising from his 
knees, and repeating the search, he had not gone 
a dozen yards when he came upon the watch. 
He rent the air with gratitude. 

The time had now come for embarking, and he 
set off to fill the office secured for him. He did 
not like this work. The thought of the Christian 
ministry took all the glory from indigo-planting. 
He observed also with deep pain the way the 
natives were treated by the European overseers. 
The purpose gradually formed in him that he 
would like to come back to India, as a missionary 
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to these poor and badly-treated coolies. He felt 
uneasy. The vow made on the Oban moor also 
pricked him, as it called for fulfilment. He some- 
times spoke of this in moments of confidential 
disclosure. The letter he wrote in quite a school- 
boy fist, is now before me, in which he tells the 
patron who obtained the situation for him that he 
has thrown it up, that he regrets having come, 
and expresses profound sorrow for the disappoint- 
ment caused by his resignation. 

Martin had not money enough to get home with, 
so he did what few fellows, brought up as he, 
would do. He signed articles as a common sailor, 
and worked his passage back to Liverpool. When 
he arrived in Oban, toil-stained and somewhat 
unkempt, he startled his mother, whose sorrow 
was deep for the pain his action would give his 
friends. She soon came to sympathize with her 
son’s view, and to rejoice in his great decision. 

Donald John Martin had been made heir to a 
considerable estate before he went to India. The 
owner of this estate was, of course, profoundly 
interested in Martin. He was now grievously 
mortified by what he called this idiotic move. 
He could stand the giving up of India, but could 
never agree to his heir going into the ministry 
of the Free Church. It is said that there was a 
stormy, and, in some respects, a pathetic, inter- 
view between the old proprietor and the youth. 
Martin was grieved for all the bitter disappoint- 
ment he caused, but he was firm. He was urged 
to adopt the ministry of the Established Church, 
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if so be, he must be a minister. He said that was 
impossible. The Free Church was the Church 
of his father and mother, the Church of his conver- 
sion, and of all his memories, and no consideration 
of worldly advantage would ever weigh with him 
in such a choice. And so Martin was disinherited, 
and the estate went to another. I have examined 
the Valuation Rolls, have gone over all the rentals 
of that estate, which extends to about 8000 acres, 
and compared the Valuation Roll of forty years 
ago, and of last year. The income from the 
lands ran then, as it runs now, into several hundred 
pounds per annum. This sacrifice Martin made 
for Christ and His service. Few men in the 
ministry made bigger sacrifices. God rewarded 
all his losses a hundredfold, and filled him with 
joy. He made his life one of splendid fruitful- 
ness, and of untold blessing. ‘‘ The Better than 
our best.” 

Now that his face was set for the ministry of 
the Free Church he had to complete his Arts 
course. He entered the University of Edinburgh 
in session 1869-70, and took the classes of Senior 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Tait was 
a great teacher, and Martin enjoyed the Natural 
Philosophy with intense pleasure. He took no 
prizes. He was anxious to refund the money 
spent on his outfit and passage to India, and for 
once in his life money became to him a matter 
of continual consideration. His friends declined, 
however, all refunding. 
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CoNVERSION 


Martin had a very happy youth. His home 
was ideal. His father was an active, earnest 
Christian. His mother abounded in prayer. There 
was no severity or sternness in their religious life. 
It has often been urged that Scottish religion 
made the stern attribute of Divine Justice tower 
higher than the Divine Love, and that Highlanders 
added a minor note to all this. This, it was said, 
was seen very specially in their observance of 
Sabbath which they kept, not from love, but from 
fear and duty. These things do not apply to all 
Highland homes. They certainly did not to 
Martin’s. His own words are, ‘‘Sabbath was 
always one of our brightest of bright days. I, 
for one, never associated gloom with religion. I 
could not, for there was none of it about the 
religion I saw. Our parents were earnestly re- 
ligious; their home, the home of all God’s servants ; 
and we, the children, were happy as the days were 
long. The Sabbath we drove to Uig was always 
a, red-letter day, when we went to hear cousin 
Roderick who drove over in his phaeton with two 
ponies.” Some students of Christian experience 
maintain that in such surroundings a sense of sin 
is not to be looked for in a child. It would be 
unnatural. Facts seem to rise up against that 
theory. In any case there are many exceptions. 
Cases of children are known, of beautiful dis- 
position, and natural generousness of heart, and 
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brought up in the midst of tender and bright 
Christian influences, who had distressing convictions 
of sin at six, seven and eight years of age. Martin 
apparently had such. His own words are :— 
‘“‘ When I was a boy, and felt bad about my sins, 
I used to go and pray, and tell God how good I 
would be, and then I would read a number of 
chapters in the Bible, and thinking I was now 
so good, I felt happy. But Inever got any better, 
rather worse.” 
Martin contributed a series of bright articles 
to a Highland monthly, among them one on his 
_mother, in which he tells of her habit of praying 
with him. Such prayers as hers he never heard 
before or since. These prayers must have been 
cords that kept him within sight of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Elsewhere he writes that the first person to 
speak to him about his soul was Dr Macleod 
Campbell. One can easily imagine the line Dr 
Macleod Campbell would take. He would appeal 
to what was noblest in the boy’s heart, and dwell 
on the attractiveness of the highest life. Dr 
Macleod Campbell was such a spiritual enthusiast 
that when writing to some of his relatives abroad - 
he gave not one scrap of home news, which was a 
sore disappointment, but filled his sheets with 
earnest outpourings and pleadings of soul, which 
some of his correspondents received indifferently. 

Dr Macleod Campbell’s influence was clearly 
traced in Martin. In a sermon which Martin 
preached some years ago, in Oban, he said, ‘‘ When, 
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not far from this spot, the great crisis came in 
my own life, the things I found converging at that 
point were, a deep sense of the importance of life— 
what was the end of it all to be ?—a vision of a 
higher, truer life than the one I was living, and 
the finding in Christ what I was in search of— 
true life.” 

In another sermon, he said: ‘This was the 
view of life which impressed me as a young man, 
it was not fear of hell but the feeling that I was not 
making the best of life, and that a life without Christ 
was really a wasted one. I know of a young man, 
a magnificent singer and a leader amongst young 
men, who became impressed with the uselessness 
of the life he was living, who went down one 
Sabbath afternoon to the Christian Endeavour 
meeting, and there gave himself deliberately to 
Christ. Yes, the proper use of life is all impor- 
tant.” The right use of life, then, is what filled 
and determined Martin’s mind, and this he rejoiced 
to find as a ruling desire in others. 

During his University course in Glasgow, he sat 
for a winter under the ministry of Dr Marcus Dods, 
who, after long years of probationary life, was 
ordained in 1864 in Renfield Church. Of him 
Martin wrote, “I think I can safely say it was he 
who first gained me to an interested attention. 
He held me by his power of thought and heart.” 
The words are fine. Here then, under Dr Dods’ 
ministry,Martin’s mind is drawn to spiritual themes. 
‘“* You will always find Dr Dods,” he said, “ with 
his feet placed firmly on the Word of God. Nay, 
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I will go further and say, that he was one who ever 
introduced you into the inner sanctuary of that 
life which is hid with Christ in God.” To that 
inner sanctuary of life his ‘‘ interested attention ” 
was drawn during this winter in Glasgow. 

The events at home had opened his heart. His 
father had died in 1864 at Lerags, near Oban, and, 
not very long after, his eldest sister died. These 
big things helped him towards the Kingdom. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in writing a young lady, 
said that he wished to make a gift to her of his 
birthday as he had no further use for it. Martin 
clung to his birthday. He made high and holy 
use of it. The use, which was a spiritual appeal, 
appears in this note which he once wrote in a young 
lady’s birthday-book, 


“ DonaLp J. Martin, 
Born 1847. 
Born Again 1866.” 


With the two great bereavements fresh upon 
him he pondered much on life, and asked himself 
what was life for. At the age of nineteen that 
question would go deep into his soul. 

In a sermon on Hebrews iii. 4th verse, he says: 
‘This subject, especially one verse in this chapter, ") 
has a special interest for me personally. It 
brought me to immediate Christian decision. I 
was at the time feeling my way to the Christian 
life, and was somewhat perplexed, like most 
orthodoxly-brought-up Highlanders, about the 
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Holy Spirit’s work in Conversion. I had thought 
that I ought to wait for more sense of sin, and also 
thought I should wait for the Spirit to give me 
such. When in this state of mind I was reading, 
one day, a small booklet in which the seventh verse 
of this chapter was quoted and urged. “‘ Wherefore 
as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear His 
Voice.” Isaw here, as I thought, sufficiently clear, 
what was the mind of the Spirit, and what He said 
and wanted me to do, viz., without delay to yield 
to Christ. I felt myself closed in to yielding and 
obedience. This was the mind of the Holy Spirit, 
and I had no right to wait for any other indication 
of it. So I at once closed the book, went to my 
room, and there definitely yielded myself to Christ.” _) 

It would appear that while this was the first 
definite surrender, it did not bring him to fixed- 
ness of purpose. He still drifted about, near the 
harbour or in it, with waverings, spells of assur- 
ance and days of uncertainty. He often hinted 
that his own miserable wavering proved the glad- 
ness that comes to men who cut decisively away 
from worldly entanglements. 

During his Stornoway ministry he gave a course 
of lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. When he 
came to the tenth chapter, he said, “ John Knox 
said that he first cast anchor in the seventeenth 
chapter of St John. Well, I first cast anchor in 
the tenth of Romans.” Anyone who can recall 
the emphasis which Martin, all through his 
ministry, laid on Confession as the natural accom- 
paniment of Believing, will easily conclude that 
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his anchor was cast in the ninth verse. “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

The Rey. Patrick Cameron was then the Minister 
in Oban, whose church Martin attended. His 
earnest appeals would not be lost on one whose 
mind was in quest of the highest life. 

It is difficult to disentangle events and influences, 
and say, to this or that is due the great crisis. 
Rather are they like wheels in a mill. Some 
work in one direction, others in the opposite. 
Some work horizontally and some vertically but 
they all work together to produce one result. His 
_conversion threw all things for him into a new © 
light. He had from youth lived at the centre of 
high influences and forces, but it is only now that 
he woke up to see their inner meaning. -As a 
single illustration of this we may take his words 
about the “ Disruption.” His home was filled 
with its air, his ears with its messages. The 
Disruption Church was one of the chief themes of 
his early recollections. Yet, he said, ‘I never 
understood the meaning of the Disruption until 
I had given myself to Christ. Then I saw what 
it really meant.” 
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It may not be amiss to explain the name given to 
the then Free Church Theological Hall in which 
Martin had his training in Theology. When the 
Disruption rent Scotland asunder in 1843, Creed 
tests were in operation in the Universities. Members 
of a non-established Church were not eligible for 
the Professoriate. The new and vigorous Free 
Church, flashing in her enthusiasm, decided to 
set up a College of her own where, prior to her 
students entering on Theological study, the subjects 
required for an Arts course should be taught. 
The Church at the same time set up a faculty of 
Divinity. In this way the College became to all 
intents, as far as students for the ministry were 
concerned, a second University. It was to this 
institution the name New College was given, a 
name that has survived. When University tests 
were abolished the Free Church gave up her 
literary chairs and classes, and confined herself 
to the theological. A Chair of Natural Science 
was endowed in the New College, and as this study 
did not form part of the University curriculum in 
Arts, it was retained in the Theological course. 
The two leading teachers in the New College 
in Martin’s time, were Dr Robert Rainy and Dr 
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A. B. Davidson. Rainy succeeded Principal 
Cunningham in the Church History Chair. 
Cunningham was a dungeon of learning. Rainy 
who completed the biography of that great theo- 
logian, which a lighter pen had begun, tells of 
how students used to leave the class with an 
overwhelming sense of Cunningham’s power. 
Rainy always looked up to Cunningham as Master, 
and one of the most touching things in death-bed 
scenes was when those two mighty men were 
parting. Principal Cunningham lay dying before 
the hand of age had touched him. Rainy prayed 
and repeated over him softly and feelingly the 
whole of Cowper’s hymn: . 


“‘ There is a fountain filled with blood.” 


Rainy had also a beautiful death-bed parting 
with Principal Candlish nearly a dozen years later. 
Dr Rainy’s manner, as a teacher, was dry. His 
matter was extraordinarily interesting, and now 
and again students had the same overwhelming 
sense of his greatness which Cunningham’s men 
had. His magnificent intellectual gifts, combined 
with a rare and deep spirituality, gave to Rainy 
a unique place with his students. Every one of 
them felt that he was a great Christian. Not 
every year, but once in a while, he did what Scotch 
Professors seldom, if ever, do. He invited his 
class, student by student, into his private room, 
talked 40 them on the wonderful honour and 
privilege of serving Christ, and on bended knees 
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prayed over them with impressive earnestness. 
No student ever called to that sacred experience 
could possibly forget it. The world knew Rainy 
only as an ecclesiastic, and many people of course 
misjudged him. His students who knew that in 
splendour of gifts he was the most towering force 
in Scottish public life, felt that to gain the good 
opinion of so great and saintly a man was a golden 
honour. A smile from Rainy satisfied a man for 
the day. 

Dr A. B. Davidson, known as The Rabbi, was a 
teacher in ten thousand. His keen, crisp voice 
and Aberdonian accent fell on one’s ear like a 
wakening cry. He made the Chair of Hebrew 
tolive. The heroes of the Old Testament throbbed 
with emotion. What vision he had, what charming 
balancings of thought! The quiet passages were 
listened to in a great hush. The occasional fall 
of the voice showed the deep feeling in his own 
soul, and then the rising energy that broke 
forth in a gust, with its accompanying flush on 
his face, thrilled the students to the quick. His 
cutting sarcasm made his words seize and live on 
students’ lips. His kindliness and his humility 
were alike great. The writer, when an assistant 
in Edinburgh, once asked Dr Davidson to preach 
for him. He at once graciously consented. 
“But,” he said, “I don’t know how to preach.” 
“Oh, Dr Davidson, that is only one opinion 
against the whole world.” “Tm right,” he 
replied, “no one can really preach unless he is 
always in the stream of it.” To get Davidson 
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into your study, and he coveted the pleasure of 
mingling with old students, was to have an hour 
of rare fellowship. His discussions of men and 
things were in purple bloom. In the New College 
he was a supreme and moulding force. 

Professor James Macgregor, who had been 
- minister at Barrie, Forfarshire, and in Paisley, 
filled the Chair of Systematic Theology. He was a 
Celt with deep strains of genius and eccentricity. 
He was a thinker and a mystic, and fond 
of deep waters. In theological speculation he 
disported. He re-appeared after a while’s sub- 
mergence, and then with a soft plunge, as of a 
porpoise, went down again. He was the soul of 
geniality. On one occasion he invited the whole 
College to his class-room. He invited his brother- 
Celt, the blind organ-grinder of the Mound, also 
to come. That lent a breath of novelty. He had 
had sorrows that forced him to lighter themes, 
and he read some of those light productions. 
Greek, Gaelic and English tongues had their 
innings. The air was full of interest. Dr 
Macgregor, soon after, went to New Zealand, 
where he wrote bulky books on Theology, but 
they did not equal his smaller and earlier ones. 

Dr George Smeaton was a scholarly devout 
soul, whose earnest prayers in the class brought the 
Heavens near. He knew his subject, New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, thoroughly. His students would 
have prized the slightest suggestion of heresy 
such as they found in his successor. But Dr 
Smeaton held on like a full moon slicing its way 
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through the clouds. His lectures were like golden 
paths which his students found richly monotonous. 
Older men kept on their shelves his books on the 
“Atonement” and his Cunningham Lectures on 
“The Holy Spirit,” but the younger men gave 
them no place. Dr Smeaton never marched his 
men into the land of surprises. His son, the late 
Mr Oliphant Smeaton, used to say, “ My father 
was not a great but he was a pre-eminently good 
man.” 

Dr Garden Blaikie was appointed to a new Chair 
of Homiletics, with which was combined Apolo- 
getics. He had been a singular success as a 
Home mission minister and pastor, a beautiful 
writer, a man of public spirit, and a brilliant 
scholar. His lectures were interesting and varied. 
He set up and endowed, through friends, the 
dining-table in the New College, an institution 
which has had many happy memories. He was 
the leader in all things that bore on the welfare of 
the College. He steadfastly sought to rouse men 
to diligence and high emprize, assuring them that 
God’s choicest message was for them, but it could 
not, he would say, be read through the envelope. 

Dr Duff had come back from his great work 
in India and was lecturer on Missions to all the 
Colleges of the Free Church. His eloquence ran 
like molten lava from a volcano. One could 
only sit back in awe and wonder. That is what 
all the students did. No one who did not hear 
the venerable veteran can have any idea of how 
such a full torrent of varied and picturesque speech 
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could flow by the hour from mortal lips. It 
churned and foamed in endless cascades. 

Dr John Duns was in the Chair of Natural 
Science. The subject admitted of wide ranges, 
and Dr Duns roamed roomily. His class-room 
‘was up a long winding stair in the tower of New 
College, where he had a museum. Many were the 
bits of wise and solemn sense that were served in 
the menu up that high nest. He had occasional 
Saturday rambles with his students. When he was 
well on to ninety he could climb hills and attempt 
jokes. He read papers at Royal Societies but the 
Gospel was more to him than all the sciences. 

Martin entered the New College in session 
1870-71. It is interesting to glance over the 
names of those who entered that session with him. 
What varied fortunes mark the roll! Some have 
sunk out of view. A few rose to fame. 

This is the alphabetic order of surnames: 
Alexander Argo, David Baikie, John Baird, Colin 
A. Bannatyne, George Beaton, James Brown, 
James Calder, David B. Dow, Henry Drummond, 
John F. Ewing, James Fraser, James Fenton, 
Alexander M. Finlayson, Finlay Graham, Evan 
Maclean, James Macleod, Donald J. Martin, 
Patrick J. Murdoch, George Milne, Alexander 
Murray, Alexander Skene, James Stalker, 
Alexander S. Paterson, John Russell, Robert 
Thornton, Alexander Tait, John Watson, and 
William White. 

Of these, two reached fame—Henry Drummond 
and John Watson. 
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Drummond was born in Stirling in 1851, was 
educated at his native town and at Crieff, and 
went to Edinburgh University when only fifteen. 
There he took the Arts classes in erratic fashion, 
and finished minus a degree. The subject of 
animal magnetism of which he had a charming 
quantity in himself, lured him from graver studies. 
He edited a short-lived magazine in which he 
ventilated this theme. He became President of a 
debating club, read largely in English literature, 
_bowed his knee at the shrine of Ruskin, and then 
passed into the New College, where he signalised 
himself in the Natural Science class. During 
what ought to have been his last summer vacation 
he went to Tubigen University where lectures, 
and music, and duels, and forests, impressed him, 
and then came back to the New College to great 
and memorable times. 

Stalker, Paterson and Drummond were the 
three Presidents of the Theological Society, a 
Society whose fame blooms through many years. 
Stalker opened the session of 1873-74 with a fine 
paper on “‘ The New Testament Portraits of Jesus 
Christ.” Drummond, who had meanwhile pro- 
posed a minute of profound sympathy over the 
death of Dr Candlish, Principal of the College, 
read in the following week his paper on “ Spiritual 
Diagnosis ” which made a singularly deep impres- 
sion. This was a paper on the clinical work of 
the ministry, or the art of button-holing men and 
worming from them the secrets of their spiritual 
history. Martin who, early in his theological 
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curriculum, was proposed by Drummond for 
membership, was present, and heard this address, 
the deep impression of which never left him. 
Moody and Sankey began, ten days after 
Drummond delivered this paper, their famous 
mission campaign in Edinburgh. Drummond, now 
dressed in picturesque tartan plaid like Hugh 
Miller before him, was drawn in and became 
Mr Moody’s chief lieutenant. He gave up College 
and for twenty months he went everywhere preach- 
ing the Evangel, assisted by several New College 
men, and putting to the proof his theories of 
spiritual diagnosis. It so grew on him that he 
almost decided upon Evangelism as his life 
work, There were moments when Drummond’s 
eyes were like points of interrogation. At one 
such moment influences played on him that wiped 
the note of interrogation away, and he returned 
to his theological studies. He came back to the 
New College and to a new set of class-fellows. 
He took an assistantship in the Barclay Church, 
Edinburgh, where his former class-fellow, James 
Stalker, had preceded him. He afterwards worked 
with miners and artizans, became science lecturer 
to theological students, wrote “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World ” and awoke one day to find 
the Press thundering with his fame. He travelled 
and lectured and wrote, and was lionised by the 
great of the earth. His Sunday evening talks 
with University Students in Edinburgh linger 
gratefully in thousands of hearts. They cast a 
glamour over spiritual themes, which young 
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fellows, and especially medicals, rose to with 
minds unperplexed. From all this, Henry 
Drummond passed away—a phenomenon in his 
time—at the early age of forty-five. 

John Watson, better known as “‘ Ian Maclaren,” 
was another member of Martin’s class. He and 
Martin were unlike in many points, but they 
both enjoyed good stories and became the twin 
centres of humour in the College. Watson was 
Scotch in every drop of his blood, but was born 
in England, where, later in life, he did all his 
famous work. There was a curious mingling of 
elements in him, gathered from an ardent Celtic 
mother, and from a father who seemed to be as 
unpoetic and stringent as R. L. Stevenson’s. 
Watson in early life was brought up under the 
ministry of Horatius Bonar, in Edinburgh, and 
John Milne at Perth, friends of the saintly Robert 
Murray M‘Cheyne. Their preaching made every 
text blossom white with gospel, like “ bridal 
veil on every tree and bush.” Watson, when at 
school with Henry Drummond at Stirling, sat 
under the solid-silver ministry of Alexander Beith, 
from whom he learned one art at least. Dr Beith 
when he went to preach from home, invariably 
took his previous Sunday’s sermon—not always 
quite appropriate. Watson did the same. The 
method had its merits, but it occasionally mis- 
carried. Watson began his ministerial work at 
Logie-Almond in Perthshire—a church that has 
long been favoured with able and accomplished 
ministers. This parish became the Drumtochty 
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of his books. He afterwards served as colleague 
to Dr Samuel Miller, Glasgow, where he was 
overshadowed by Miller’s striking personality and 
preaching. I have before me a book of Miller’s 
sermons with facsimile specimen of his sermon 
notes, and these notes are like the tracery of 
leafless trees. Miller was a grand and majestic 
figure and all he did was in severe yet courtly 
style. Once a friend of Watson’s came _ to 
preach a Communion “ Preparatory.” After an 
indifferent sermon Dr Miller approached the 
preacher and asked him where he travelled from. 
“IT have come from Dundee,” to which Miller 
answered, “ Sir, it was scarcely worth your while.” 
Watson was not perfectly happy in Glasgow. 
I heard him in his pulpit there. His voice rose 
and fell in cadences. He had some smart touches 
and he made his illustrations tell. He looked 
spent and he wore his hair somewhat long. 
Altogether the impression one got of him was 
utterly unlike what he became in Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

In that city Watson rose to conspicuous influ- 
ence. It was there he began his literary sketches 
which were published over the name of “Ian 
Maclaren.” Old fellow-students of the New 
College had no difficulty in spotting the author, 
and Martin was among the earliest to congratulate 
him. Watson wrote, “Glad to see your hand 
again, and get kind words from your good heart.” 
The volumes “ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush ” 
and “The Days of Auld Lang Syne” brought 
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Watson into the blaze of fame. America de- 
manded his presence. He travelled there, lectured 
to theological students and to an eager public. 
He returned to America more than once, and it 
was there, on a lecturing tour, the end came in 
1907. His church raised him to the Moderator’s 
Chair in his fiftieth year. 

John F. Ewing was a class-fellow. Although 
not known to fame as these two mighties were 
known, he had high gifts. He read the moderns 
ouly, in sermon literature, and specially Horace 
Bushnell, whom he almost worshipped. Their 
books were the most prominent on his shelves 
above which hung his Alpine rope and ice-axe. 
He was a mountaineer, a lover of rarified air and 
distant views. He came from St Andrews Uni- 
versity to the New College, and worked right 
nobly. His first church was Ogilvie, Dundee, 
where he spent five years. He then went to 
Glasgow where he was quite lost in the crowd. 
From there he went to Toorak in Australia where 
he blossomed out into immediate and extra- 
ordinary influence. 

Ewing was an illustration of the power of 
environment. His intimates knew his worth, but 

“the world regarded him as commonplace. The 
awakening influences of Australia called every- 
thing that was in him out, and he became a 
commanding force. He was the first of the lead- 
ing men in the New College class to die—with 
the exception of Alexander S. Paterson, who was 
in some ways the sweetest bloom of that year. 
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Paterson had a great sense of life. He found his 
grave in South Africa in 1875, where also his 
early home had been. In New College days he 
had a mission in Leith. 

Finlay Graham and James Macleod were Martia’s 
closest friends. Henry Drummond used to say 
that Graham was the finest gentleman in the 
class and Macleod its deepest, moodiest thinker, 
and that Martin was a blend of both. They have 
all now passed into regions where all are gentlemen 
and thinkers. 

The best known of those who survive among 
that group who entered the New College in 1870 
is Dr James Stalker. He was a Crieff boy, and 
there are beautiful stories of how, when he was 
minister of an important Church, family exigencies 
made him take his place behind the old shop 
counter in Crieff. Stalker was a first-class student. 
He was fond of quoting the Apocrypha which 
earned him a playful alas. He did important 
tutoring, and preached attractively. He was 
minister of St Brycedale, Kirkcaldy, which he 
built. The Church became a monument both of 
him and of his elder, Old Provost Swan, who was 
Carlyle’s friend. From Kirkcaldy Stalker went to 
the Glasgow pulpit which “Jan Maclaren” had 
occupied, and from that, the General Assembly 
transferred him to a Professorial Chair in the 
United Free Church College at Aberdeen. In 
his early ministry Stalker made a special study of 
Thackeray, and he used to say that if he took up 
an old sermon he could tell at once if he had been 
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reading that week in ‘‘ Pendennis” or “ Vanity 
Fair.” 

James Brown was the class favourite. From 
the first it looked as if the Graces had fashioned 
him to their own image. He was one of the 
founders of the Gaiety Club which gathered to 
itself some of the finer spirits of the New College 
about forty years ago. Brown was a Glasgow 
man and was brought up in Union Church where 
his father was an elder. He began his ministry at 
_ Tillicoultry. He succeeded William Arnot and Hugh 
Macmillan in St Peter’s, Glasgow,—a pulpit which 
these men perfumed with their sermons on the fra- 
grances of God’s footsteps in Grace and in Nature. 

Colin A. Bannatyne became the first Moderator 
of the Free Church commonly known as the “‘ Wee 
Frees.” He was born in Oban where his father 
had been minister. At College his great joke 
was that Rabbi Davidson’s cat was sleek because 
it was fed on Hebrew roots! He lived near 
Davidson. He swore by Dr Begg. After license 
he acted as assistant to Rev. A. Moody Stuart, 
D.D., of St Luke’s, Edinburgh, a man of very 
rare character and unique gifts. Bannatyne was 
ordained at Coulter in Peeblesshire where he was 
beloved. There he continued until 1905, when he 
was appointed Professor of Church History and 
Principles in the Free Church College. He is a 
man of genial manners, and a most interesting 
conversationalist. He sticks very close by the 
old landmarks. His bosom friends in the New 
College class were Dow and Fraser. 
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The Theological Society was the field where 
the brave spirits of the New College met every 
week both in conference and in combat. How 
interesting the scrappy minutes of those long past 
meetings! One comes on names that shone like 
stars when some of us younger men gathered 
later in the library on Friday evenings! One 
could fill pages with pleasant memories of Robert 
Barbour, afterwards Laird of Bonskeid, whose 
subtle thinking called for all his hearers’ wits; 
of Peter Thomson, a scholar whose biography is 
so beautifully written by his class-fellow Dr George 
Steven, who pictures Thomson’s inward history as 
a romance; of David Mitchell who often entered 
the room without a single idea in his head, but 
who, after earnest listening to arguments, would 
rise and make the speech of the evening. It is 
said that, later in life, he entertained Mr Gladstone. 
But for his being so radical a demagogue he would 
not have lived and died among the sheepfolds of 
Kirkurd. Other names rise also—George Adam 
Smith, D. M. Ross, ete., ete., who shed lustre on 
the College and its Societies. 

Martin took a very fair share in the debates of 
the Society. The revival under Mr Moody 
claimed him, and instead of going to the “ Theo- 
logical ’’ when the revival came, he went to the 
street corners and began in Edinburgh that 
devotion to evangelism which never left him. 
After Drummond’s address on “ Spiritual Diag- 
nosis,” which gripped Martin, we find him no 
longer among the Academicians of Debate. He 
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bade farewell for ever to the “ Theological,” and 
became henceforth a Winner of souls. He did 
not accompany Drummond and his deputations 
to the various towns. The cry of the thousands 
in Edinburgh entered into his soul. He and 
Telford, now of Reston, and Salmond of South 
Morningside, and Miller of Tillicoultry (now dead) 
and Goodfellow of Orkney and Gillies of Hamp- 
stead and Douglas of Bhandara, and Mauchline, 
once of Richmond, and Robert Barbour of Bon- 
skeid, met for prayer in a room opposite the 
University. They then passed out to the corner 
of Hill Square, and Hunter Square and Fountain- 
bridge, three spots where their voices rose in 
great and tender pleading. Even in those early 
days men say Martin had a gift for getting at 
the conscience. He kept close to life. He spoke 
with great simplicity and was blessed to the con- 
version of men, who, in passing, stood for a little. 
He laid himself out for souls and won many. 

The Missionary Society of the New College 
met on Saturdays. There Martin felt at home. 
The practical side of spiritual service was dwelt 
on in the addresses given. Many a word spoken 
at these Saturday forenoons lingers in hearts. 
The best men came to speak, and they spoke at 
their best. 

When the final examinations took place at the 
close of Session 1873-74, it was found that James 
Stalker, John F. Ewing, and Donald J. Martin 
headed the list as ‘‘ Three Cunningham Fellows.” 
They all lived lives worthy of that red-letter day. 
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Ir is quite a usual thing for students of Theology 
to vary their studies with practical work as mission- 
aries among the poor. This is to the Theological 
student what clinical instruction is to the Medical. 
Martin’s first regular appointment occurred at 
the close of his first year at the New College. 
He undertook work in March 1871, in Leith Walk, 
under the wing of the Rev. Dr James Calder 
Macphail of Pilrig Free Church, Edinburgh. 

That beautiful church had been built by 
Professor Garden Blaikie and opened by Principal 
Candlish who spoke on the propriety of building 
attractive churches. Blaikie came in 1844 from 
Drumblade where Robert the Bruce lay once 
encamped during a great iliness. Young Blaikie 
had the well-known Balfours of Pilrig as out- 
standing helpers. He had the Oliphants—father- 
in-law and mother-in-law of the distinguished 
Mrs Oliphant—in his congregation. He had, as 
deacon, the genial artist, Erskine Nicol, who 
painted some of his Irish drolleries amid the 
slums of Leith Walk. How often in later years 
the fine arresting figure of the artist adorned those 
Pentland hill-sides on which at this moment the 
writer looks out! It was while at Pilrig Dr 
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Blaikie wrote his book, “ Better Days for Working 
People,” on which Lord Brougham bestowed 
high and merited praise. 

It was from experience gained there that Blaikie 
came to doubt Dr Chalmers’ favourite dictum— 
“A house-going minister makes a church-going 
people.” Pulpit power, as in Chalmers’ own case 
in the West Port, appealed to the brain and 
heart of the working classes, as to others. Blaikie 
was convinced that the preacher who came with 
a breastful of comfort and poured out his good 
news with fervency, would attract the toiling 
masses where visiting failed. But as Dr John 

Ker used to say to his U.P. students. “It is the 
minister who helps you in the pulpit that you 
prize when he visits you in your house.” 

Dr Calder Macphail came from Aberdeen to 
Pilrig, to succeed Dr Blaikie, who had been made 
Professor in the New College. He was a High- 
lander, one of three brothers, all of them prominent 
ministers. James, of Pilrig, was agreat educationist, 
and the founder of the ‘“ Macphail’’ bursaries. 
He never liked that name. He always called them 
“Grammar School” bursaries. They were a god- 
send to many promising Gaelic youths. John 
was a highly honoured minister in Skye and 
Benbecula, venerable and picturesque, and was 
known over the North as “ Father John of the 
Hebrides.”” Among many fine tributes to Father 
John was one from a thoughtful man in Cape 
Breton who said, “‘ He was the holiest man I ever 
knew.” 
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Simeon, the youngest of the three, was a burn- 
ing and shining apostle of Evangelism. He held 
churches in Forfar, Elgin, Glasgow and Liverpool, 
and died in Glasgow on one of his evangelistic 
missions. Their gifted mother had long ago 
described her three sons as Railway Trains— 
John the “Goods,” James the “ Passenger,” and 
Simeon the “ Express.” 

Martin imbibed from Dr Calder’ Macphail 
views on education which filled up and ripened 
with the years. He never lost the passion 
which burned in that enlightened Ross-shire 
Highlander, and which was imparted to the 
student-missionary. 

Martin’s spiritual education went on apace. 
It was there in Leith Walk that his eyes began 
to acquire the quality of X-rays, and to see through 
things. Carlyle was in vogue with students then, 
and Martin read him eagerly. It was in that 
very Leith Walk that the sage had that remarkable 
experience which Christianity calls Conversion, 
but which he described as the passing of the 
‘Everlasting No” and the dawn of the “ Ever- 
lasting Yea.” The district became a very “ vale 
of soul-making.” Martin who had dwelt mostly 
in the region of thought and theory now stepped 
into the midst of forces which were like active 
volcanoes. Christian became a warrior, not at 
first, not when he crossed the wicket-gate, but 
when he reached the House Beautiful. It was 
then he donned the armour. 

Here, for the first time, Martin found himself 
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face to face with souls in chains. He now realized 
what Kipling means when he speaks of Life with 
a capital Hell. In later life Martin often recalled 
these scenes, and his relation of them was pathetic. 
He came across a handsome man of powerful 
build, once the precentor in the church he attended 
as a boy. He was now a wreck of sin and drink, 
in rags and filth. Marti1’s soul was moved to its 
depths. He pled and prayed and wept over 
that once fair and striking face. The sad history 
of this man harrowed his heart. He also told of 
a drunken tailor, who had been a Sabbath School 
teacher, and was now in abject misery. “1 have 
Hell here ”’ said the poor man, as he placed his 
hand on his aching breast. Many others he met 
as they were driven along “‘life’s wildering way.” 
These things burned into Martin’s soul. He 
became an avowed and sworn foe to strong drink. 
His words became flames. It was in these New 
College days that he and Macdiarmid of Morven 
were passing across the Meadows in Edinburgh, 
when they saw the Breadalbane Football Club 
playing a game. Macdiarmid mentioned that 
those fine athletes were all engaged in the whisky 
trade. Martin burst out with “ Heaven confound 
them !” 

It was at Pilrig he kindled to the Gospel as the 
supreme and only remedy for souls who were 
broken by sin and lust. After nine months 
strenuous labours in this mission his health broke, 
and he resigned, to the deep regret of everyone 
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He was succeeded first by Alexander C. Grieve, 
who was settled at Birkenhead, and then by his 
own class-fellow, Alexander M. Finlayson, who 
went to New Zealand. 

At the same time, Dr John Glasse of Old Grey- 
friars Parish, then a student at the New College, 
held Pilrig’s other mission at Bonnington. Glasse 
was tinctured with advanced socialistic ideas in 
these days of his Free Church connection. They 
grew to clarity and strength, and in the bosom 
of even the Established Church attained to sur- 
prising volume. He took offence (it was said, at 
Rainy) and forsook his Mother Church. He had 
a talent for friendship, and became an admirable 
pastor. In themes of theology and philosophy he 
made courtships, and had a wide affection. He 
had also a light touch, and the agility of a drop 
of quicksilver. If you tried to pick him up here, 
he was there, if there, he was yonder ! 

Martin’s next student mission work was at 
Forfar, under the Rev. Alexander Cumming of 
the Free West Church. Mr Cumming’s sister 
was married to Mr Martin’s minister at Oban. 
She admired Martin, and it was no doubt 
through her Mr Cumming came to hear of him, 
and sought him as his assistant. I have not been 
able, even with repeated enquiries, to discover 
much trace of his work there. The general 
impression left on those who remembered him 
was one of winsomeness and generosity. Martin 
carried away impressions of Mr Cumming, how- 
ever, which never left him. The exquisite tender- 
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ness of that man of God, the love which rose in 
him like a fountain, his indescribable quaintness 
and originality made his figure live as if painted 
in fire and gold. Cumming’s deafness shut him 
out from much, and shut him in to more. His fre- 
quent soliloquies, by the road and in the house, 
had the accent of a far-away world. Nothing finer 
was ever seen than Cumming hastening breathless 
to tell his colleague all the good and kind things 
he had heard spoken of the colleague’s sermons. 
He could not have been prouder if they had been 
said of his own. His prayers at funerals made 
many eyes fill, so exquisitely touching were his 
words. He remained on speaking terms with 
Homer and Horace in their respective language, 
and that to his seventy-fifth year. This beautiful 
and affectionate personality who, in size and 
face and figure, strongly resembled Tennyson, 
made a deep mark on young Martin. 

The next work Martin undertook, as assistant, 
was in Oban at the close of his New College course 
in 1874. The Rev. Patrick Cameron, who was 
Mr Martin’s own minister, had fallen into bad 
health, and the student, fresh from college and 
wearing his laurels, was welcomed to the pulpit 
beneath which he had so often sat. His sermons 
made a fine impression, and the memory of them 
caused eyes to be turned to him when the Oban 
Free English Church in after years required a 
pastor. 

Later, in the same year, he went to Elgin, as 
assistant to Rev. Simeon Macphail who has 
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already been referred to in this chapter. Simeon 
Macphail had been minister at Forfar, and was 
sure to hear of Mr Martin’s work in that town. 
Only general impressions are afloat of Martin’s 
services in Elgin. There are no references to 
them in the Church records. At Elgin he received 
license to preach. After months of service there, 
during which he preached in various places around, 
he went to Stornoway in the Island of Lews 
where he entered on his great life-work. 
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Tue island of Lews has often been described as 
“a huge peat in the Atlantic on which nothing 
grows but men and women; but then they are 
men and women.” The island has a population 
of 30,000. The original Celts, and the Norse 
settlers, and the Fife invaders who migrated a 
century or two ago, made a fine blend, and pro- 
duced an unusual race. A Glasgow manufacturer 
of hats and caps used to say that his largest 
sizes went to Aberdeenshire and to The Lews. 
The commanding officer of the militia once told 
the writer that the men who came to drill at Fort 
George some years ago were a sight to look on. 
Those from Lews topped the lists. In his day they 
had not a Lewsman in the ranks who had an 
unsound tooth in his head ! 

It is the spiritual history of the island that 
concerns us here. In the beginning of last century 
there were churches and ministers, and dense 
darkness. Then, one or two Gaelic teachers of a 
godly sort came, and sowed seeds of truth in 
young hearts. A longing for the Gospel arose, 
and when the Rev. Alexander Macleod, who had 
been settled at Cromarty, arrived as the first 
evangelical minister, there were anticipations and 
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visions, like those which Peter and Cornelius had. 
Mr Macleod arrived in the year 1822, and in 1824 
a Revival came, which swept the Island like a 
conflagration. From that time until now, Lews 
has given to the Gospel a larger percentage of 
ministers, it is said, than any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions. There was in those days a worthy 
lady who presided as proprietrix of the Lews— 
the Honourable Mrs Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth. 
She scoured the Highlands for the choicest and 
godliest of ministers, and patronage in her hands 
became a holy weapon. As vacancies arose, she 
presented to the Livings the worthiest of men. 

Robert Finlayson was settled first at Knock, 
and then at Lochs. He was of most elevated 
character, indifferent to worldly allurements, and 
constantly breathing of Heaven. His Oratory 
was a cave by the seashore where he spent long 
hours in communion with God. For a whole 
generation, people, when they passed near, felt 
it was like the sacred spot on Horeb, where the 
bush burned. His strong face glowed with a 
spiritual radiance, and in the pulpit he was an 
arresting Presence. His imaginary conversations 
with Peter and John and Paul, carried on quaintly 
in the pulpit, lingered long in men’s minds. His 
hearers said that when he spoke of Christ there 
was something seraphic about him. He was often 
bathed in tears as he pled with the unconverted. 
His sayings were passed from lip to lip all over 
the Island. There never was a ministry more 
fragrant than his. 
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John MacRae ‘“‘ MacRath Mor” was an intel- 
lectual genius. What a thrilling picture of this 
Olympian any writer could have framed! He 
was a wild shepherd from Kintail, converted by a 
stray arrow from the fiery bow of Macdonald the 
Apostle of the North. MacRae began his ministry 
at Ness in Lews. He next passed to Knockbain 
where he became the close friend of that unique 
preacher, Stewart of Cromarty, who was called 
to succeed Dr Candlish in Edinburgh, and died at 
the thought of it. MacRae then went to Greenock, 
and, soon after, back to Lews to succeed Robert 
Finlayson. There during the revival of 1859-60 
he preached to crowds who gathered in the snow. 
The church was too small to hold them. From 
the large and scattered parish of Lochs he went 
to Carloway as his third charge in the Island. 
When union negotiations with the U. P. Church 
began, fifty years ago, MacRae was a stalwart 
Unionist. His speeches were weighty and liberal 
and impressive. By his preaching the wettest 
and stormiest of Sundays were spanned by rain- 
bows. There were no sleepers. Men hung breath- 
less on his every accent. I heard Professor 
Macgregor of the New College say that, when 
MacRae preached in Edinburgh, he thrilled and 
awed the crowds that flocked to him. Dr 
Macgregor quoted, at the College dining-table, 
two things said about MacRae by his great 
friend Dr Beith of Stirling. ‘“‘ The two glorious 
preachers of Scotland, in my time, were Thomas 
Chalmers and John MacRae.” Again, said Beith, 
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“‘ MacRae’s illustrations were exquisite. Although 
they are not recorded in Scripture, I believe 
Christ must have used them.” Were MacRae to 
rise from his grave and hear that he would be 
more surprised than Sir Walter Scott if he left 
his marble seat in Princes Street, and looked at 
the magnificent monument that towers over his 
head. 

In MacRae’s first charge at Ness there followed 
two brief ministries—Finlay Cook, one of two 
brothers who live enshrined in Highland memory, 
and John Finlayson, a saintly, thoughtful Skye- 
man, who removed, lamented, to his native 
island. His death was hastened nee a sudden 
and painful accident. 

Donald MacRae succeeded them. He could 
preach at times. Often he was like a chained 
eagle in the pulpit. When his tether broke he 
rose and touched the regions of the sublime. 
He was also a poet with the true vein. His song 
“The Lews Emigrant’s Farewell’ had the touch 
of tenderness and pathos. He was a wit, and 
noted for repartee. A gentleman just come to 
Stornoway had heard of him, and was most 
anxious to meet him. They met by arrangement 
in a friend’s house. The conversation was varied 
and full of flashes. At one point the stranger 
said, ““Mr MacRae, you surely don’t believe in 
the resurrection of all who have died”? ‘‘ Indeed 
I do,” was the reply. ‘“ Now, look here, Mr 
MacRae, I tell you, as a man of science, that there 
is not enough phosphate of lime in the world to 
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make bones for all the men who have lived.” 
“Oh, like enough, like enough,” said MacRae, 
‘for we are told that the righteous will rise first, 
and I verily believe the wicked will not then 
have a leg to stand on.” 

This wit came from Kintail, the home of the 
MacRaes. By his clever answers at school he 
impressed the laird who sent him to college. 
The laird, Mr Lillingston by name, was an English- 
man, and occupied Balmacarra House. He was 
a man among thousands, a Nathaniel of the 
highest order, and a devout Pre-millenarian. 
Often he went out to look if his Lord were coming. ; 
He would watch the skies by the hour for their ' 
breaking. With his own loving hands he placed 
a chair for Christ at every meal, and truly, whether 
he knew it or not, Christ sat there. His beautiful 
spirit impressed the community, and Balmacarra 
was honoured in having so gentle an Enoch who 
walked with God. 

William MacRae was at Barvas, a philanthropist, 
a scholar, and a lawyer. He often came to the 
Sheriff Courts at Stornoway and pled for his 
parishioners. When the Disruption came a strange 
thing happened. He remained “in,” and un- 
selfishly sent all his family “out.” They became 
leading workers in the Free Church while he con- 
tinued in the Established. His brilliant son will 
meet us later in this book. In that parish manse 
was born a grandson of MacRae’s, William John 
Macdonald, who succeeded Dr Stalker as minister 
of St Brycedale, Kirkcaldy. Dr George Matheson 
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of Inellan and Edinburgh, himself a striking 
preacher, used to say that Macdonald was far 
the most living and interesting preacher in Scot- 
land. There were few parish manses that con- 
tinued, like that of Barvas, to pour its blessings 
into the Free Church. 

Donald Murray was at Garrabost, his native 
parish. He was a conspicuous instance of the 
prophet loved and honoured in his own country. 
His relatives lived about him as crofters. He 
himself preached well but lived better. His sanity, 
his wise calmness and his genius for allaying, 
made him a most emollient influence. When he 
left, under call, he left an island in sorrow. His 
predecessor in the Point district of Lews was 
Duncan Matheson, a stately, highly-regarded man, 
who did immense good. He went tv Gairloch, 
on the other side of the Minch, where he continued 
a ministry of mark. 

The Disruption, in 1843, cleared the entire 
Island out of the Established Church. A small 
remnant held on in Stornoway, to which the father 
of that popular Lewsman, the late Rev. Sir James 
Cameron-Lees, D.D., Dean of the Order of the 
Thistle, ministered. There was not one native 
Roman Catholic in the Island. In the course of 
years one or two came—the Harris carrier, Barney 
the Irish ragman, and the Sheriff-Substitute—an 
assorted trio! The Revival of 1824 raised up, 
as profound movements do, a race of striking men, 
singularly gifted, and of lofty character. Their 
influence persisted through the Disruption and 
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long beyond. Lews came to be called the Isle 
of Saints. Stornoway had two most worthy 
men in the Free Church—Duncan Macgregor, 
followed by Peter Maclean. 

Macgregor was the friend and class-fellow of 
Principal Rainy, cultured and saintly. He went 
afterwards to Hope Street Church in Glasgow, 
and then on to fill the pulpit in Dundee which 
MacCheyne had hallowed. There he came to 
fulness of great spiritual power. 

Peter Maclean, who succeeded him in Stornoway, 
was a Lewsman, an early convert in Uig, under 
Macleod’s great evangelical ministry. At the 
time of his conversion he was the merchant of his 
native village. Under deep conviction he took 
to the hills for meditation and prayer. The dark 
of night fell ere he found peace. When the 
rush of Heavenly Light flooded his being, he 
hurried home, knocked at all the doors in the 
village, and called the people to praise. As a 
thank-offering to God for his conversion he wiped 
out, at a single stroke, all the debts which were 
in his books against his customers—a novel and 
gracious sacrifice! Having studied for the 
ministry he went to the Highlanders in Cape 
Breton, then came to Tobermory, in Mull, and 
gave the last dozen years of his life to Stornoway. 
For courage he was fit to be colleague to John 
Knox. The fear of him filled the town. When 
he sailed down the streets on pastoral visits, in 
his broadcloth and shining white linen, he looked 
amonarch. The Sheriff used to say that he could 
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enjoy his holiday in peace, if Peter Maclean were 
in charge of the town. Mr Maclean belonged to 
what was known in the Church as the Consti- 
tutional Party. He disliked the Union deeply, 
and looked with disfavour on the Liberals in his 
congregation who worked for Union and were 
ahead of their times. 

Other ministers came as vacancies arose. 
Donald MacMaster was at Back.’ He was able 
and scholarly and most kindly. He held office 
as Presbytery Clerk. It was in his parish that a 
poor woman was cited before the Kirk Session for 
breaking the Fourth Commandment. The breach 
consisted in going on Sabbath to a neighbour’s 
door to beg for a haddock which she might cook for 
dinner. Mr MacMaster had many virtues. His 
benefactions to his people were praiseworthy. He 
left the Island for another charge. 

Malcolm MacRitchie had a spiritual history, 
full of romance, which he occasionally related. 
He was a convert under Macleod at Uig. He 
was a man of strong friendships, and was, in the 
phrase of R. L.S., one of the happiest of ‘‘ Chimney- 
cornerers.”” He came to Garrabost after Donald 
Murray. He lacked Murray’s magnificent tact. 
One of his daughters became the wife of a brilliant 
Lewsman, Rev. Donald Macleod, who died in the 
missionfield in South Africa. Another became 
the wife of Principal MacKichan, the great mission- 
ary educationist of Bombay. 

Hector Cameron was at Lochs, and afterwards 
at Back. He was related to the Rev. Murdoch 
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Macqueen, the lively Gladiator of the Wee 
Frees. Cameron was in hearty sympathy with 
Macqueen, and became one of the “ Stubborns ” 
at the Union of 1900. He did much to break the 
religious unity of Lews in two. He was hot and 
impulsive, and attained the unique notoriety of 
being impeached for pouring hot artillery fire 
from the pulpit. He was a capital theologian 
and knew Charles Hodge’s volumes by heart. 
They were the fuel he threw on his Celtic fires. 
He preached excellently, but had the trick of 
reading off his sermons from the back of his 
mind. He was kindly and overflowing. 

John Maclean preceded Cameron at Back. He 
had been a teacher in Islay and was ordained 
at Muckairn. He was the first minister of Car- 
loway, and held besides, pastorates at Strather- 
rick, Shiskine, and Tarbert-Harris. He preached 
long sermons, very long, but they were so fresh 
that hearers never wearied. He ought to have 
been at Lochs, where a deputation once waited 
on their minister to say that a service of two 
hours was rather short. Would he not give them 
three hours? Maclean had a fertile mind. His 
sermons were chains of reasoning. They were 
almost as conclusive as demonstrations in Euclid, 
but by no means as cold. 

Roderick Ross came to Carloway when Maclean 
left. He was a native of the district. His father, 
Kenneth Ross, was Catechist, and one of the 
foremost notables of Lews, admired for his great 
gifts and loved for his high character. His son 
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inherited the scholar’s instincts. He was a man 
apart. For a time he assisted MacRath Mor. 
He was ordained to South Uist where he was 
surrounded by Catholics with whom he lived on 
terms of remarkable intimacy. His ministry at 
Carloway was brief. He took enteric, and his 
life went rapidly down in mid-time, to the sore 
sorrow of his people. He had been in business 
before studying for the ministry, but he was a 
born student. 

Duncan Morrison was also a native of Carloway. 
He succeeded John Campbell at Uig. He was 
a combination of all the softer virtues. Though 
he was no Hebrew scholar, Rabbi Davidson of the 
New College always spoke of him as a respected 
friend. Morrison was a burning evangelist, and, 
through sheer ardency, consumed his life too soon. 
He was known as the Barnabas of Lews. He was 
for ever throwing feather cushions on any hard 
spot where friend or foe sat down. Martin was 
staying with him once at Uig. In the morning, 
Morrison, who was as careless of his attire as 
Martin himself, came down in a jacket which 
age had turned green and yellow. At breakfast 
Morrison asked a blessing, and said, ‘“‘ We thank 
Thee for the food we eat and the clothes 
we wear.’ Martin, who had been tickled at ~ 
the jacket, exploded in a convulsion of laughter. 
The “ grace ” suddenly came to a stop. 

Allan M‘Arthur was at Barvas Free Church. 
He took a refined lady from Glasgow as wife, and 
planted her in a purely Gaelic community which 
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to her was utterly and hugely strange. She 
devoted herself to her sons, one of whom was a 
beautiful elocutionist. He gave himself to journal- 
ism, rose to some influence, and died young. 
M‘Arthur was well versed in the Puritans. He 
was an earnest preacher with a “sough” in his 
voice, and was held in the highest esteem. His 
parish was noted for the singularly worthy set of 
elders who gave it nameliness and lustre. The 
Gaelic teacher, Malcolm Nicolson, took the lead 
as a man of deep knowledge and wide experience, 
and there were others like Dol Ban of Bragar who 
belonged to the Order of the Samuel Rutherfords, 
and Malcolm Campbell and Malcolm Macleod who 
each had a touch of genius, and John Campbell 
and Donald Macdonald and Donald M‘Lay, etc., 

Duncan Macbeth, with massive, tall, hand- 
some figure and crowned with golden hair, was 
minister at Ness. His people said that his sermons, 
otherwise thin, were illuminated by rare parables 
and stories, that his portfolio seemed to be un- 
diminished by all he brought out, and that his stories 
were framed in fretwork. He had been a useful 
town missionary in Inverness, lifted his eyes to 
the pulpit, and made a somewhat short excursion 
into Theology. The General Assembly granted 
dispensational privileges, and Ness was permitted 
to call and keep him. He discreetly confined him- 
self to the Gaelic tongue, always when preaching, 
and mostly when talking. 

Seeds of trouble began to get thrown into the 
soil of Lews. Dr Begg came from Edinburgh, and 
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Dr Kennedy of Dingwall followed. That he 
should become Dr Begg’s lieutenant was a wonder 
that lasted longer than nine days. Dr Kennedy’s 
preaching was of the highest order, singularly 
chaste and beautiful. It was mostly introspective. 
The Psychology of the Believer was his favourite 
domain. Some people said he was for ever at the 
introspective and the analytic. But that was not 
so. Often I have heard him when he soared into 
high doctrines of grace, and though, for a time, 
you only saw a thin line of fire, as from an ascending 
rocket, yet after a while, it broke in a shower of 
emerald and gold. His language was choice, 
said to result from long Shakespearean study. 
His spiritual tone was tender to tremulousness. 
His eloquence was suggestive of the famous 
Greek orators. He had far reaching influence in 
the Highlands. How he should have lent himself 
to the leadership of Dr Begg struck hearts to 
amazement. Dr Begg was a worthy man, lionlike 
in appearance, lamblike in public temper, enter- 
taining and racy as a speaker, but in spiritual 
build fitted for quite other ocean-trade than 
Kennedy. Yet Dr Kennedy (alack the day!) 
adventured forth on Dr Begg’s rough seas. When 
he came to communions at Stornoway, he preached 
with all his usual charm and witchery, but he took 
to winding up his closing service with contro- 
versial and provocative allusions. It was not 
exactly a tirade against the doctrines of the U.P. 
Church, but it looked that way. This superb 
Highland preacher introduced a wholly new and 
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disquieting note into the Lews pulpit. Others 
soon followed Dr Kennedy’s example. “‘ They 
doubtless meant well, but events proved that 
they drew a big bill on posterity.” 

George L. Campbell of Lochs, a man of philo- 
sophical cast, and with a limitless talent for 
argument, dragged the Union into every sermon, 
banning it with his strength, until his wearied 
people wished it at the bottom of the sea. How 
he ransacked Church history, and scanned every 
page of the Reformers and Puritans, to find 
Arrows! He mounted the pulpit, week by week, 
with his quiver full. 

John Campbell of Uig, a gentleman mannered 
in the Old School, was a delightfully reasonable 
lover of the Union. His parish was torn into 
violence and opposition, and his heart well-nigh 
broken. For a while things hung on the tremble. 
Mr Campbell had an old elder who was bitterly 
opposed to the Union. He conceived the idea of 
calling his fellow anti-unionists to leave their 
minister. The Established Church was vacant. 
They would make it a Free Church. It’s glebe 
lay fallow. Land hunger was keen in the parish, 
and the bright thought struck the elder that a 
strip of the glebe for each crofter would accelerate 
this secession. There hived off under this peculiar 
bribe, a mixed multitude. One of Mr Campbell’s 
quondam young men was settled as minister in 
Glasgow where he was a dim light. He resigned 
his charge, was admitted to the Established Church, 
and was called and settled in Uig. 
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When the secessionists saw, to their amazement, 
that the ministers of the Established Presbytery 
came to induct their new pastor, they felt as if they 
had been gulled, but the elder solemnly assured 
them, in the stately words of Scripture, that the 
Egyptians whom they saw to-day they would 
see no more for ever! The glebe, of course, fell 
to the new minister, who simply smiled at his 
people’s dreams of agriculture. Not even for an 
urgently needed path for school children was one 
thin slice given. How charming to think that Uig 
has changed! Sweeter relations now exist. The 
divided congregations have actually met under 
the same roof. But in the days referred to, things 
went dark and wrong. Lews had been regarded 
as a veritable Garden of God, with many trees of 
great beauty. Indeed the whole Island was a 
tree—* A green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit. 
With the noise of tumult fire was kindled upon it, 
and the branches of it broken.” The seeds of 
dissension and strife that were sown in those years 
bore a double crop. The immediate crop was 
bad, but that which came later was large and 
bitter. 

In 1873 the Union negotiations were dropped, 
but roused feelings took long to settle. 

It was into this Lews that Donald John Martin 


came, and began, in Stornoway, his fruitful and 
ever-memorable ministry. 
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VI 
STORNOWAY 


Stornoway has been for two generations and more 
a great centre of fishing industry. Its inhabitants 
are not fishermen themselves, but they live and 
thrive on the fishing of others. The fishermen — 
of Lews live in villages dotted along its seaboard. 
The townsmen are merchants and tradesmen 
sprinkled with such professions as a small town 
requires. A large fleet of fishing craft, running 
into several hundreds, gathered to Stornoway 
for the season, and with them an additional 
population of several thousands. This sudden - 
influx of stirring life had helped to sharpen the 
naturally keen intelligence of the place. The 
literary and debating clubs of Stornoway were 
notable, and the speaking there was on a higher 
level than one often found in the dialectic societies 
of the Universities. 

The religious life of Stornoway was deep. Now 
and again Evangelists came and stirred the waters. 
Admiral Otter came from his home in Oban and 
dropped many a message in young ears. Stephen 
Burroughs left seafaring for preaching, and his 
metallic voice carried his word over long distances. 
John Hay, photographer, came North yearly for 
some weeks to take likenesses. He gave most 
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of the time to preaching to the boys and girls | 
at the street corners. He began with a hymn 
which he called “ Ringing his Bell.” What a 
winning smile, what deep tenderness, marked this 
children’s evangelist! So filled was he with his 
message that likeness-taking became a mere by- 
job. In Inverness he devoted himself to feeding 
the hungry, and the memorial of him was kept 
up by an annual treat to the poor, which subscribers 
called the “ John Hay Day.” 

When Martin arrived the Free Church in Storno- 
way was ministered to by the Rev. James Green- 
field. He succeeded the bold and fearless Peter 
Maclean who, like Luther, breathed thunder claps. 
Mr Greenfield was a Canadian. His fine Canadian 
accent was a pleasing novelty. The whitening tuft 
that crowned his brow, gave a look of distinction, 
but his long black beard, and, more especially, 
his black moustache, gave sorrow to some of the 
elders. One worthy office-bearer ventured greatly. 
He came to the manse, and said to the minister 
that the souls of some of his people were grieved 
over that offending fringe. Punch has described 
moustachios as “‘ mouth-frills.””. Mr Greenfield was 
in mood with Punch, and poked fun at his serious 
monitor. The minister’s face was in smile, and it 
was arare face at that. The elder gloomed almost 
to tears, and Mr Greenfield laughingly dismissed him 
with a promise, that if he could prove that razors 
were older than beards he would cut down the crop 
on his lip. But it remained, and gradually ripened 
to autumnal tints, and only passed with its owner ! 
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Greenfield had one talent, not often possessed 
by ministers—he could get up an excursion party. 
Had he formed himself into a Touring Company he 
would have introduced some novelties into travel. 
In any case he did what few would have dared. 
He induced Queen Victoria, when holidaying 
at Loch Maree, to drive down ten miles to the 
coast to meet his excursion party from Stornoway. 
After various telegrams had passed between the 
Queen’s residence and Mr Greenfield’s manse, 
word was received that Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to accede. Three hundred people rose 
early on a Monday to Mr Greenfield’s call, and 
crossed the Minch by steamer. The scene rises 
vividly to memory. An outrider in scarlet, the 
first we had ever seen, proclaimed the immediate 
coming of the Queen. Her Majesty called for Mr 
Greenfield, and made many enquiries about his 
large party, who were ranged, with bared heads, 
by the roadside. 

The Queen’s condescension was delightful. The 
company sang the National Anthem with the soft 
Hebridean voice. After which Her Majesty’s 
carriage wheeled about and returned. 

In Mr Greenfield’s time there arose in his con- 
gregation a desire for a church with more services 
in English. The desire matured. The Kirk- 
Session opposed a largely-signed petition, but the 
Presbytery granted it. It went on appeal to the 
Synod, the much-talked-of Synod of Glenelg, who 
sent it back, with an instruction, to begin de novo. 
From these various and prolonged stages it came 
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up to the General Assembly. Dr Rainy moved 
that the petition be granted, and he administered 
one of his very rare rebukes to the befogged Synod. 
Dr Begg seconded, and the new congregation was 
sanctioned. This was in 1875. The Rev. John 
Riddel of the Wynd Church, Glasgow, came North, 
as the Assembly’s deputy to the fishing peoples, 
and he preached also to the new congregation. He 
called for Mr Greenfield and offered his aid, but 
was told the best aid he could give would be to 
clear out of the Island at once. Riddell knew men, 
and so mollified Greenfield that he asked him to 
come back to Lews for his communion. . 

The “ Free English,” as the newly-formed body 
was called, met on Sundays in the Masonic Hall, 
which was given up to miscellaneous entertain- 
ments on weekdays. Several good men succeeded 
Mr Riddell in supplying the pulpit. At last, in 
December of 1875, Mr Donald John Martin came— 
a qualified probationer. He continued for many 
weeks, and by his lectures on St. Peter and his 
fine, glowing sermons, won the enthusiastic affec- 
tion of the worshippers. That affection matured 
into a “Call,” which he accepted, and he was 
ordained on 9th September 1876 to the pastoral 
care. His old chief at Pilrig, Dr James Calder 
Macphail, introduced him. 

After awhile the building of a church occupied 
minister and people. A first-rate site was found 
where, at that time, stood a building known as 
the “Luskintyre Property.” Running parallel 
to Francis Street was a joiner’s shop from which 
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were said to issue at night sounds of carousal. 
There, there rose a beautiful church. Sweet sounds 
of Heaven filled its walls. It was a Gothic building 
of light-pink stone. Strangers often remarked 
the pretty tint, and enquired where it came from. 
There is a dull-red stone often seen in buildings 
whose colour rustics graphically describe as “(pease 
brose,” but this fine pink was out of comparison. 
It came from across the Minch. The church was 
planned by a Glasgow architect, its foundation- 
stone was laid by the Rev. John Adam, D.D., 
Glasgow, and Dr Kennedy of Dingwall gave 
it his benediction in a graceful speech. 

When the building was nearing completion in 
1878 Mr Martin asked the world-famed C. H. 
Spurgeon, who was touring in the North, to come 
and open it. Mr Spurgeon wrote from Rothesay, 
“T am honoured by your request, although I 
am quite unable to comply with it.” Martin 
then asked the saintly Dr Andrew Bonar of 
Glasgow, who wrote, ‘‘ Yours reached me to-day, 
far from home, sojourneying far from your island, 
in Galloway, close to Old Anworth where Samuel 
Rutherford lived and loved and laboured. Your 
request is not possible however willing I might 
be. May you get your heart’s desire in having 
your new building filled with the cloud of glory.” 

Professor Garden Blaikie of the New College, 
Edinburgh, was secured. On his journey North 
he met with an accident, and it looked as if his 
greatly-coveted presence were to be impossible. 
But he came, to the joy of all. It was a week-night 
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evening, and Dr Blaikie had a fine audience as he 
preached, not a brilliant or striking sermon, but 
one of gracious helpfulness. 

Now that the congregation was settled and 
housed in a fitting place the work went on with 
marked success. Drops from Heaven fell, and 
by and by a mighty revival swept the town like a 
tidal wave. 


His OFrricE-BEARERS 


A young minister, in the opening of his work, is 
profoundly influenced by his first office-bearers, 
and Martin was no exception. It is those early 
office-bearers only that are now briefly sketched. 

There was Alexander Macpherson, known all over 
the Island as “The Druggist.”” He was Printer, 
Bookseller, Chemist. He sometimes took the 
pulpit in Martin’s absence. In exposition he was 
invariably helpful. In public prayer he was some- 
times greatly constrained, and he seemed as if 
he were clambering up a steep repelling bank. If 
he failed to climb, his voice kept a husky monotone 
and he was brief. If he succeeded, his voice 
adopted the crescendo and swelled to clearness and 
variety, and his parted hands rose and fell in un- 
conscious rhythm. At these times, and they were 
often, the congregation was awed at his dead-set 
on the gates of Heaven. 

Kenneth Smith was a Lewsman who had grown 
rich in California. On returning to his native 
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Island he became a merchant and large fishcurer. 
So honourable was he that he was regarded as a 
“conscience incarnate.” He had many graces, 
not the least of them his loyalty and_ tender 
devotion to his minister. 

William Lees was harbour-master. He was 
related to one of Scotland’s beloved sons, the 
broad-minded Dr Cameron Lees, but was built 
on narrower lines than his relative. When he 
gave an address, which was occasional, he spoke 
in silver notes, with crystal clearness, and with 
easy, cultured grace. Strange to say, he joined 
the Free Presbyterians when the General Assembly 
passed the Declaratory Act. He kept young in 
spite of years, and was game for travel and 
adventure. He was over eighty when, touring 
in Switzerland, he died through over-tax of 
strength at Lucerne. The writer, who remembers 
him well, tried a year later to discover his grave. 
Lees often sang Martin’s praises, but in the minor 
key. 

Dr Roderick Millar was a courtly man, erect 
and prim. He was far famed as an obstetrician, 
and “‘Ian MacLaren” could have found in him 
some striking touches of William M‘Clure. How 
often he pressed his horse to the trot on missions 
of mercy! “I must on,” seemed to be written on 
his brow. He was a man of action, but par- 
simonious in speech. One Sunday he met a friend 
and said, “‘ Wasn’t it queer to hear Mr Martin say 
this morning that Paul was a gentleman?” It 
seemed to the good old Doctor a daring impro- 
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priety to take Paul out of the Bible setting and 
classify him among such mundane Orders. But 
in spite of modern terms Millar loved Martin with 
great ardour. 

James MacKenzie, with fine wise face and bushy, 
crescent eyebrows, was the Merchant Prince of 
Stornoway. He was a most enlightened educa- 
tionist, with high ideals. He was none of your 
‘all hither and yon” with new fancy schemes. 
He was for thoroughness and solidity. The Free 
Church School owed much to him. His house, 
the grandest in the town, fell in the building, 
and, years after, went up in a blaze. It was 
a house which, under his noble-hearted wife, 
dispensed wide and genial hospitalities. Mr 
MacKenzie’s personal influence was imposing. 
His voice had the tone of thoughtfulness. He 
rejoiced at Martin’s ordination, and hoped he 
would be his minister all his days, which Martin 
was. 

John Ross was Sheriff Clerk. He came from 
Tain to succeed Colin Leitch who was a character. 
Leitch was hoary in service and was a landmark. 
Mr Ross combined unusual gifts. He was as exact 
as the multiplication table, not an 7 but must be 
dotted, not a ¢ but must be crossed. And yet he 
was heat and rush and fire in his public prayers. 
The words came leaping on each other. He 
always walked with head bent, but when he 
lifted his face his brown eyes beamed with much 
light. People said of him that he was as destitute 
of relations as Melchizedek. He was deeply tried 
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by Mr Martin’s free and incidental ways, and 
though he liked his minister he resigned office. 

John MacKenzie was a University man, drawn 
to mercantile life by family considerations. He 
had the student’s temper and kept it. In Theology 
he was deeply read. He sometimes preached for 
Mr Martin. His hearers felt that he always 
carried the bag with the “ multipliable loaves and 
fishes.” His words were choice. His voice was 
measured and soft. He left the impression on his 
hearers that he had just been walking arm in arm 
with the Apostle John. 

Others of Martin’s elders still survive, men of 
gold and diamond constitution. 

Dr Charles MacRae, though not an elder, was 
a tower of strength. His rare modesty and 
humility made him decline office. He was a son 
of that remarkable Barvas minister who, at the 
Disruption, “remained in” and sent his family 
“out.” Dr MacRae won gold medals at 
Edinburgh University, was extraordinarily versa- 
tile, and seemed to touch every fine and various 
chord in life. When he re-emerged with College 
honours, his native Island was proud that he chose 
that far-away sphere for his splendid service of 
healing. He lived to well nigh a century, and he 
was the loved and honoured Grand Old Man of 
Lews. What a laborious life his was in the 
interests of the Island! What stories were told 
of his adventures in long rides from end to end of 
Lews! His spare hours were devoted to his 
garden, and often with his little lamp he toiled in 
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the darkness among his flowers, when professional 
claims denied him time during the day. Among 
his many accomplishments he went deep into 
Philology, and had a precise acquaintance with 
what Ruskin calls the Peerage of English words. 
He loved Martin deeply, and was attached to 
him with “‘ bands of perdurable toughness.” 

Of all Mr Martin’s office-bearers the most 
abundant in labours was, by universal consent, 
John F. Macfarlane. He died in 1908. Martin 
and he were closely linked. 


“* We two were always friends, 
None closer, Elm and Vine.” 


It is therefore befitting to accord him a some- 
what longer space. In the great whale-hunt in 
Stornoway harbour over forty years ago, he and 
his brother, Captain Macfarlane, then young 
fellows, were badly wounded. On recovering, 
John went to America, where he engaged in 
merchandising among German colonists. He 
afterwards came home, and was appointed to his 
father’s office of Inspector of Poor and Registrar 
of Births, etc. He was the first of the fore-runners 
of the great Revival in Stornoway of 1880. For 
months he was in deep concern of soul, and his 
spiritual convictions, which were of a deep and 
strong order, might be said to be forged in Vulcanian 
fires. Martin’s visits to him were real peeps of 
day. When he stepped into Peace he became at 
once a man of prayer, and ardent in service. 
His methods of Christian work were indeed so 
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unique that the Scotsman newspaper, coming to 
hear of them, gave him, on one occasion, the 
honour of a special leading article. In that article 
the Metropolitan writer poured out on him all 
the vials of bitterness and scorn, but John F. 
Macfarlane wore those wounds like decorations. 
One form of service which he carried on for many 
years was to hand to every fishing-boat in the 
harbour a bundle of religious magazines on every 
Sabbath afternoon during the fishing season. He 
got parcels from all parts of Britain. The labour 
of selecting and bundling and distributing to a 
large fleet of 600 boats was immense. He 
organised open-air meetings, acted as church 
treasurer for years, and was down at the church 
every Sunday before breakfast to see things put 
in order. In numberless ways he sheltered his 
minister whom he almost idolised. He had 
inherited fine qualities from his parents. His 
father, Mr John Macfarlane, was one of the pioneers 
of Temperance in the Lews. His bookshelves 
were lined with many volumes of the Puritans 
which he constantly read. He was a man of 
prayer. When he came home from his office every 
afternoon he went straight to his room to have 
his half-hour on his knees. Dinner was never 
served until that half-hour was over. On 
Sabbath days he rose earlier than on any other, 
and never retired till midnight, so as to have that 
the longest and richest day of the week. He 
was wnostentatious and simple, unruffled in spirit, 
liberal in outlook, and an ardent lover of good 
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men. His mother also largely re-appeared in John 
F. Macfarlane. She was a daughter of the author 
of “ Winsome Mary,” one of the sweet lyrics of the 
Highlands. She was a bundle of generosities. 
Poor motherless waifs, whose garments swarmed, 
she would bring in and bath with her own hands, 
wash their clothes, and make a shakedown for 
them in some snug corner. Motherliness and 
grace tinted to pink and pearl her every act of 
kindness. When night fell she would glide out 
unseen—always unseen—with some comfort to 
sick woman or child. In one of those visits she 
caught a fever that brought her to the edge of 
the grave. Many called her “the angel of our 
street.””. It was to her memory that another of 
her sons, a banker in the United States, erected 
a church, and gifted it to his adopted town. In- 
herited qualities like these John F. Macfarlane 
gave to the service of his Church and of his 
Minister. 

With such Elders around him Mr Martin’s 
ministry came flowering out into spiritual beauty 
and fulness. 

The chapters that now follow reveal him in his 
strength. 
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Martin’s ministry at Stornoway was marked 
by more revivals than any ministry in Scotland. 
It has often been said that a minister’s first year 
carries momentous issues. It has also been main- 
tained that it takes three years sowing before 
there is a reaping. Martin was about four years 
at work when the greatest movement in all his 
ministerial life broke out. It has been asked what 
is the kind of preaching that leads to revivals? 
The preaching is but one element. Martin from 
the first made much of man’s sin, man’s need, and 
man’s quest. Alongside of that, God’s infinite 
yearning after men, the atoning death of Christ, 
and the absolute freeness of salvation, were con- 
stantly urged. Martin aimed at creating an 
atmosphere of prayer in which the preaching would 
tell. He had from the start a weekly prayer- 
meeting for his office-bearers, in addition to the 
ordinary prayer-meeting for the congregation. 
There, it was evident, the Spirit of supplication 
was poured out. Martin himself was steeped in 
prayer. He came to Stornoway with that stamp 
—upoti him. A landlady in Elgin had said that she 
had had several young ministers who lived under 
her roof, but not one of them a man of prayer 
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like Donald Martin. He was often on his knees 
in his study. He was mostly in prayer as he 
walked the road to the church. In the vestry he 
was on his knees again, or paced the floor in prayer. 
In the pulpit while the congregation were singing 
he was praying. This lent spiritual edge and force 
to his preaching which made it cut deep. Here 
lay the real secret. God uses the man. We 
magnify the method. Some one has said, “ the 
man is God’s method.” No matter what his 
intellectual equipment, a man cannot fail to be 
influential who is on intimate terms with God. 
But, of course, every gift he has is an additional 
asset, as is evident in Murray M‘Cheyne’s tender- 


_ness, and in Jonathan Edward’s depth and pene- 


tration. It has been said that prayer is the 
Church’s ‘‘ lost art,”’ and that until it is recovered 
there will continue to be abundance of splendid 
preaching with meagre fruit. Donald Martin 
was a capital preacher, but not in the front rank, 
more certainly in the second, and some would put 
him in the third. But he was in the front in prayer, 
and it made him a power. It was in prayer he 
developed the burning for souls which rose to a 
passion. He had his seasons, times when he 
reached the summer solstice, and times when he 
touched the winter. But even his winter was 
never scant of prayer. His summer was all ablaze 
with it. Every visit was prefaced with prayer, 
every letter written with the breath of it on the 
page, every sermon drenched in it as in a fountain 
of healing. It controlled him. “The propeller in 
80 
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every ship works close to the rudder.” Prayer was 
his propeller, and we know whither the rudder led. 


a period in his ministry when he was bowed so 
heavily under the burden of prayer that for days 
he could neither stand nor sit. He lay prone on 
his face, on his study floor, and cried and wept 


in a passion for souls. Who can wonder pai 


such a ministry was fruitful ? 

There came a revival to his church in 1880, 
such as had never been seen in Stornoway. That 
revival we shall now deal with. It spread to the 
whole town. Let us listen to Martin himself on it. 
Writing to his friend the Rev. Nicol Campbell, 
then of Ardnamurchan, now of Tarbert, Harris, 
under date 20th Nov. 1880, he says : 

“T believe God is going to do wonders. I am 
sorry to say that the blessing has been very much 
confined to our congregation as regards locality, 
but, blessed be God, I thought last night I saw 
tokens of the blessing extending all over the island. 
Some dear Gaelic-speaking men were in, seemingly 
deeply anxious. One very nice fellow, from Back, 
stayed to our after-meeting. Not one word of 
English had he, but he told me he had been praying 
for me all the time. When God blesses we feel 
things unutterable. Last night when I pro- 
nounced the blessing I do not think a creature 
stirred. I have turned Methodist those last 
four weeks, and last night the same old Hallelujah- 
feeling came back. How souls seem to glide into 
the kingdom when God blesses! We have only 
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had droppings as yet ; I believe the showers are to 
fall, deep, full, irresistible. Opposition there has 
been. Our minister is such a peculiar man, 
opposing everything in which this poor unworthy 
servant takes a part, but all this only sends us 
to our knees. We are praying the Lord to send 
such floods that all will see and know, and in 
hushed solemnity say, “It is the Lord!” Oh, 
do not say anything against that dear Minister, 
for I believe he is good and earnest, though in 
this mistaken. We expect Mr Grant, Tain, on 


_ Wednesday, and also an evangelist. Oh, pray, 


pray, pray, for the devil seems to have summoned 
reinforcements, but surely Jesus has conquered 
him. It is a grand thing to tell the devil that.” 

“Have you read Miss F. R. Havergal’s Life ? 
If not, get it. It tells of a five days’ visit to a 
family of ten souls some converted, some un- 
converted. She says, ‘God gave me the prayer, 
Lord, give me all the house, and He just did it!’ 
The whole household were rejoicing, and the last 
night she was so filled with joy she could not sleep, 
but composed her famous lines : 


‘Take me, Lord, and let me be 
Consecrated all to Thee.’ 


Prayer laying hold of the promise, that is the thing. 

The Lord has so blessed my congregation that, as I 

was telling some of them, I need not be so tied to 

them now. The Lord has made spring up, as if 

by the magic touch of His Hand, a wonderful band 

of dear consecrated souls all aflame with His love. 
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It is so strange and new that I sometimes doubt 
it, but it is the Lord’s doing, and being an answer 
to my prayers, I know it will remain. God answers 
prayer. Dear Campbell, fall you flat before God, and 
plead His promises, and He will do it all for you.” 

Writing on 11th December 1880 to his old chief 
at Pilrig, Dr Calder Macphail, he says : 

“You desire some little account of what the 
Lord has done for us. The work really commenced 
last spring, when our fisher friends from Banff 
brought a blessing to us, and set believers a-praying. 
We then started a Monday weekly prayer meeting 
of Communicants at 7 P.m., to pray for the Holy 
Spirit, and at these meetings we felt at times lifted 
beyond ourselves into a higher life. God gave us 
some drops then; some of my young people were 
brought in, and going among them I heard of cases, 
and had the joy of welcoming some very young 
believers to the Lord’s Table in September. I did 
not take my holidays in July, simply because I 
felt God was working, and I did not want to be off 
the ground. I felt, and others felt, we were on 
the eve of blessing. God in His Providence sent 
Mr Hughman, Travelling Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
of Scotland this way. We had a week of meetings, 
but nothing special noticed, except impressions. 
He put a short notice in The Christian, and this 
was noticed by an evangelist of the Evangelization 
Society, who offered bis services for a fortnight, 
through the Society—the Evangelization Society 
of London. Thinking God had laid it on his 
heart, I accepted his services. He began about 
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the second week in October. From the beginning 
there were signs of blessing, and then the last 
Sabbath night he was here the blessing came. 
Till then they were chiefly young women and 
children that had been brought in, but that Sabbath 
night it pleased God in His sovereign mercy to 
bring in several young men, and from that night 
the blessing spread, till now Psalm cxxvi. alone can 
express what the Lord has done. May the Lord 
keep them—that is now what I feel. Oh, what a 
night that was! 1 was appalled, and entreated 
Bain the evangelist to stay, as I saw the Lord was 
beginning a work, and I left alone in the midst of 
it. But, strange to say, we had most blessing those 
two weeks, or rather three. 

“T could tell you of striking instances of con- 
version, of young men staying away purposely 
from the church, and yet drawn mysteriously there, 
and converted. Drunkards who had defied all 
other means have been saved, and are now new 
creatures, as far as we can judge. The United 
Presbyterian minister enters heart and soul into it, ' 
and has been blessed in his people. He and I have 
both been shouting ‘Hallelujah!’ The whole 
movement has been quiet—no excitement except 
that of joy. One would perhaps have desired more, 
but it seems chiefly to have been a manifestation 
of converting power. ‘Simply believe’ has been 
the watchword. We asked God for a solid genuine 
work, for real conversion work, and He, we believe, 
has given it. My difficulty now is, what to do 
with these professing faith in Jesus. Whole 
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households, and classes, have been brought to 
Jesus. Iam really appalled. The thing is this—so 
many have professed faith in Jesus. Though there 
are still many anxious to be dealt with, the most 
are already professing faith. The secret of it is 
_ Prayer. I found out that since Spring the U.P. 
minister had been praying over his flock individu- 
ally. I had at the same time been led to do so too, 
and to write out lists of those, not my own congre- 
gation only, whom I was asking the Lord to convert. 
You should see my list now, names scored out as 
they professed, and the list getting less, and still 
they come. One name I put down ‘So and So 
and family,’ and that family seemed to jump . 
into the kingdom. I expect my list to be all 
scored out by and by. Since you are going to 
bring the matter before your prayer meeting I 
think my best plan is to send you some notes that 
I received at a thanksgiving meeting we had on 
the Thursday after Mr Bain left. They are mostly 
from young men who had been blessed during one 
fortnight. I will add some comments of my own 
to each note. They are all standing. Praise His 
Holy Name. The work has suffered from the 
opposition and prejudices of foolish men. (He 
here particularises thunderbolts hurled from 
pulpits.) Oh! what a different congregation I 
have now from what I had, and still there’s much, 
much to be done. One thing I took from Haslam, 
and that is praying for my people a the church, 
in their own pews. I plead with God for them 
there, all alone. Three great truths seem to be 
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denied in one day: (1) that God hears prayer, 
(2) that there is a Holy Ghost whose influence is 
necessary to Salvation, (3) the doctrine of substitu- 
tion. God’s people have, just because of this 
denial, to show an infidel world that these things 
are true, and are the power of God unto salvation. 
God has been proving them to us, for they are the 
three truths most prominent, and most proved in 
this blessing—Prayer; Promise of the Father: 
Gospel of substitution. Prayer preceded and 
prayer accompanied our work here. Before it 
commenced I had my mind wonderfully led to 
the fact of the Ascension of our Lord, and the 
Promised Spirit, in Psalm Ixviii. verse 18. If Christ 
be really now the Living Mediator, are not Pente- 
costal times possible for us, just as possible as at 
Pentecost ? Jesus still lives, just the same as 
when He first ascended. I believe that still, as of 
old, according to our faith it shall be. Then I 
thought I had a new and clearer grasp of the sub- 
stitutionary work of Jesus, of His Death as that 
through which we live. God has been wonderfully 
blessing those passages—Isaiah liii. verse 6, ‘ The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,’ 
Job xxxiii. verse 24, ‘Deliver from going down 
to the pit: I have found a ransom,’ and 2 Cor. v. 
verse 21, ‘ He made Him to be sin for us!’ 

“‘The work is quieter now, but still it goes on, 
still night after night some new cases, and we 
expect greater things still. Pray for me that I 
may be kept just lying in His Hands. I only 
want to do His bidding and work. I do not know 
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what He has for me, but I say, ‘Here am I.’ Oh! 
it is wonderful when God blesses. It is so simple, 
and seemingly easy, that one is tempted to believe 
it hardly real. What we want is faith in the 
Living Jesus. There has been a great work 
among the dear children. From the first there has 
been a spirit of prayer and enquiry among them, 
and the dear lambs are some of them very happy 
in Jesus, but some of them are in deep waters.” 

A whole budget of the testimonies by young men 
and others, referred to above, lie on the table 
before me. To Martin they were very precious 
and he preserved them. I shall give two only as 
samples. They are from young salesmen, 
who served at the same counter in a shop in 
Cromwell Street, and who shared the same room. 
They were what was known in Stornoway as 
“‘ country lads,” and they are now, both of them, 
honoured ministers of the gospel. Many others 
went into the ministry from that revival, and serve 
in far scattered vineyards, at home and abroad. 


‘‘ STORNOWAY, 
Oct. 28th, 1880. 


To Rev. D. J. Martin. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to praise my God for the 
Unspeakable gift which He gave me, and I desire 
that my elder brethren in the Lord would pray 
God that He would give me strength to oppose 
the temptations of my adversary who is occasion- 
ally annoying me, that He would increase my 
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faith, and that I would be able to trust Him more 
and more.—Yours, etc.” 


« STORNOWAY, 
28th October 1880. 


Dear Pastor,—I have to confess that it is through 
your prayers and explanation of that beautiful 
passage in Isaiah liii. verse 6 that the Holy Spirit 
revealed to me the Wonderful door of Salvation. 
I desire to offer up unto the Lord a special thanks- 
giving for His wonderful mercy in saving me. 
Pray that I increase in faith and that I be strength- 
ened to overcome temptations.—Y ours, etc.” 


Companies of young fellows held prayer meetings 
in the open air. A favourite spot was the hayricks 
in the park, which they surrounded in a chain on 
their knees. What voices of pleading, and of 
praise ascended to Heaven ! 

The whole town was powerfully moved. In 
shop and office, on the street and in the field, 
the universal theme was Salvation. Commercial 
travellers who came north on business said they 
never saw anything like it. While they spread 
their sample goods to the retailers the conversation 
was more on spiritual matters than on purchasing. 

At the same time the foe raged with unbelmed 
rage. Men pointed to the crowds making for 
Martin’s church, and said, “‘ There go the play- 
actors to the theatricals.”” Things were twisted 
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and rudely disbranched by men who ought to have 
been in sympathy. For example: One evening 
Mr Martin was dealing personally with an anxious 
enquirer in the church. He was at his favourite 
passage in Isaiah: ‘“ The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” 

‘Where are your sins?” asked Mr Martin. 

“On my poor head.” 

“ But Christ came, and He took them upon 
Himself. Look at this book which I hold in my 
hand. Let me place it on your head. Where is 
it now?” 

“On my head,”’ said the enquirer. 

“ Well, let me take it and place it on mine. Is 
it on your head now? ”’ 

“No! not on mine. It’s on yours.” | 

* Is it possible for it to be on your head and on 
mine at the same time ? ”’ 

“ It is quite impossible,” said the enquirer. 

“Well, Christ took your sins upon Himself, 
according to that word of God. Is it possible 
then for your sins to be on your head and on His 
at the same time ?”’ 

“Oh, I see it. Is thatit? Is that the mean- 
ing? How simple, how sweet! I accept that 
word, and bless God for it.” 

This simple illustration was caricatured as most 
illustrations can be, and a minister who was one 
of the aristocrats of bigotry railed severely against 
the revival and said that ‘ Martin made drunkards 
into Christians by touching them with a book.” 

Almost every person of any consequence in the 
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town was swept by the wave into the Kingdom of 
God. Stornoway was like Baxter’s Kidderminster. 
The melody of praise ascended from every house. 

Strangers who went there could say, “ I have seen 
Pentecost and the wonderful works of God.” 

Among the spiritual symptoms which came into 
prominence in this movement was a deep sense of 
sin. Old Christians who had walked in the New 
Way for years were found in the enquiry room as 
if they had been seekers for the first time. Some 
men of profound mind and childlike faith, like the 
famous Rabbi Duncan, are apt to feel as if they 
required the regenerating process over again. He 
was often an enquirer. And some ripe Christians 
stood up at Martin’s meetings. They desired to 
be prayed for, as anxious souls. Men and women, 
who for a generation were known and regarded for 
their experience in the Christian life, stood up like 
beginners. It was a striking spectacle, and sug- 
gested interesting studies in Christian psychology. 

Mr John Bain, evangelist, who was so greatly 
used in this revival, was converted in the Wynd 
Church in Glasgow, worked as evangelist at Falkirk, 
and afterwards among miners in Spain. Then he 
was called to be head of the City Mission in Liver- 
pool, where he died, honoured and loved for his 
fruitful service. 

There arose all through the Highlands a pre- 
judice in many minds against evangelistic work. 
A distinguished Highland minister, whose bare 
dictum was a law sacrosanct and holy, had written 
a pamphlet in condemnation of evangelistic 
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services, with pointed reference to the Moody and 
Sankey movement of 1873-74. He illustrated 
his indictment by his recollections of the work of 
Wiliam C. Burns and that famous evangelist’s 
experience in Aberdeen. Every utterance of this 
critic carried weight in the Highlands. His words 
filled the air with arrows and the skies were 
thick with them. Lews did not escape invasion. 
Methods, such as those adopted by Moody and 
Sankey, were held to be of the devil, and many 
simple people in Lews, to whom this critic was as 
Guiding Angel, came to look on evangelistic 
campaigns with suspicion and disfavour. Martin 
came in for showers of abuse. He was regarded 
as dangerous. ‘The first thing which closed some 
pulpits in Lews against him was this revival that 
now filled him and hundreds in Stornoway with joy. 
All this was strange in the children of those who 
had passed through the great movements of 1824 
and 1859 in Lews. But there is an explanation. 

Doctrine that is aglow with holy emotion is 
kindly and uplifting, but if it settles into cold and 
frosty forms it is apt to become cruel. The 
opposition in this case chiefly arose from a too 
sharp Calvinism which went far beyond Calvin 
himself and became deadly cold. Martin writes: 
“ Calvinism is imperialism. | Many of my country- 
men seem to confound God’s Sovereignty with 
arbitrariness or the worst form of absolutism, and 
to exclude from the matter of salvation all will 
of the creature whatsoever, just as others exclude 
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human. God’s sovereignty is a sovereignty of 
love. How grand a thought it is that we have 
the divine will on our side! But His will works 
through our wills, not doing them violence, but 
acting constitutionally. That God’s will is for 
our salvation is the chief incentive to our wills— 
their greatest inspiration. The truth is that we 
are upborne and upheld by the divine will, which 
is as a stream that bears all who cast themselves 
upon it onward into the kingdom of God.” 

This warm and glorious aspect of Calvinism had 
ceased to stir hearts with wonder and gratitude, 
and a colder view became prominent which bred 
a critical and harsh spirit that forbade those who 
did not follow. William Burns and M‘Cheyne 
and Andrew Bonar and Moody and Martin were 
all Calvinists, but not of the type that chilled 
people to the marrow. 
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VII 
TEMPERANCE REFORM 


In Stornoway there were, fifty years ago, a few 
pioneers of Temperance. Some were native- 
born, others were imported from the south and 
carried their creed to the Island. The Scottish 
Temperance League Annual was a bit of 
literature that came regularly to a few homes. 
Very early in the ‘seventies Good Templary 
arrived. It was a brotherhood pledged to total 
abstinence and endowed with a kind of Free- 
masonry, of which a special hand-grip, a secret 
pass-word, degrees, regalia, and elaborate ritual 
formed the ornaments. The templars met in the 
Masonic Hall, where people who understood mystic 
and sacred rites of masonic craft required the 
most profound secrecy, and the door to be “ close 
tyled.””,. Among the templars one of the early 
lights in Stornoway was the Parish Schoolmaster. 
He was a small, grey-haired man, with a Duke of 
Wellington nose, and long Highland cloak, and 
an empty school. He was worthy of respect, and 
got it. Everyone understood that his university 
distinctions were more numerous than his pupils. 

Another who took a leading part was a merchant 
who, a short time before, had come boldly out into 
Christian service, through the ministry of a 
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passing naval evangelist. What cantrip tales of 
hot-foot pursuings passed from lip to lip about 
the unregenerate days of that good man! He 
became a warm, devoted upholder of every good 
cause. 

The “Pharos Lodge,” as this temperance 
habitation in Stornoway was called, did capital 
work, and some “ topers” were induced to enter, 
to their lasting benefit. 

One of the earliest chaplains was a cleric from 
Skye, who held a living five miles out of town. He 
had a gorgeous style of oratory which bristled 
with dictionary words. Immediately Mr Martin 
came to the town he joined this temperance corps, 
and, on their annual procession through the streets, 
wore their gold-hemmed scarlet regalia, which 
the profane called the “ Teetotal Bib.” 

The adherence of its members fluctuated, but 
Martin remained true. Sometimes there was 
difficulty in filling all the offices in the Lodge, 
but he persevered until the templars grew in 
members. A forlorn cause appealed to him, and 
he always rose to it. He succeeded, as it is said 
great soldiers succeed, by courage and endurance 
and faith. 

The Highlands were slow to catch up the tem- 
perance cause. In many districts whisky played 
its part at funerals, weddings, christenings, and even 
on sacramental occasions. Some of those abuses 
were unknown, for Lews owed much to its isolation. 
Abuses there were in a mild form, but drinking 
to excess among religious people was absolutely 
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unknown. Still, godly men had no objection to 
the glass going round at the breakfast table. 
They asked Heaven’s blessing on it and smacked 
their lips after it. The older ministers, who were 
earnest and zealous, enjoyed these creature 
comforts. 

When Martin arrived he became a propagandist, 
preached and practised total abstinence, and 
threw himself into the cause with zeal and force. 
At first it was resented. Good people knew the 
havoc and crime of drunkenness, but strict 
moderation was a high virtue with them. Martin 
opposed moderation, drove shafts of Scripture into 
it, as the sun drives golden spokes into a mist. 
He urged strongly that it carried the seeds of all 
extremes within it and called on men to get clear 
away from the moderate use. For the sake of 
those who were tempted he urged all Christians 
to abstain. The Highlands had not grasped that 
view. Nor had it occurred to them that he that 
cleanses with blotted fingers makes a greater blur. 

He set up a temperance association in his own 
congregation, where he found some already wedded 
to that cause. Every office-bearer joined. He 
went out into the country parishes where it was 
not easy work. Suspicion arose. What, they 
asked, had the Gospel to do with this new-fangled 
thing? He broke down little by little every 
barrier. All over the Island his voice was heard, 
and the temperance sentiment began to swell 
to great volume. There came to be huge societies 
of total abstainers at Back, Point, and in other 
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parishes. He was leader and hero to them 
all. 

His temperance sermons were always pointed 
and strong. He was not afraid of using unusual 
forms of speech. Here is a paragraph from a 
sermon of his: ‘“‘ What a revolution it would 
work if all our commerce were consecrated to God ! 
Why, it would abolish much business with one 
stroke. A Christian to be true to his name and 
profession should not engage in any trade whereby 
his fellow-man is injured in any way, nor in one on 
which he cannot conscientiously ask God’s blessing. 
‘I wonder how many God-damns there are in 
that?’ said a carter as he gave a final kick to a big 
hogshead of spirits which he was delivering to a 
publican. ‘The word was the means of the publican 
giving up his trade.” ‘To Martin’s eye “the 
trade” was a ship that was rigged with curse and 
malison, and he shrank not from telling his audience 
so. ‘These temperance sermons were a feast to 
those who liked to see a man of peace decking 
himself with war-paint. Still, it was not in the 
pulpit that he startled people most. The first 
drama that heaved with sensation was enacted 
outside the pulpit. 

One of the hotels in the town was known to 
be the evening haunt of young fellows who clubbed 
for drinking. A vacancy occurred in the owner- 
ship, and its stock of liquors was, by common 
report, to go to the hammer. Mr Martin com- 
municated with his business man in the South, 
said he wished to buy the lot, and requested the 
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needed cash. His business-man asked what he 
meant to do with the liquor, and Martin replied 
‘Pour every drop of it into the harbour.” His 
business-man promptly refused, and so ended 
Martin’s first exciting tilt at the “ Drink.” But 
he was out for it, and kept his armour on. 

Very soon after, a block of building came into 
the market, and before men had time to rub 
their eyes Mr Martin had secured it. It was 
said that it cost him a thousand pounds. There 
were two public houses in the block. One was 
managed by a lady. Into her house often trooped 
the drinking aristocrats of the town, four or five 
of the local Upper Ten, who drank themselves into 
a sappy hilarity. The other house was tenanted 
by an old man who was as much respected as any 
one in the trade could be. His shop was the 
‘* warmer ”’ for all the tradesmen of Point Street, 
where they said Good Morning and drank their 
Meridian. What stories of it reached the outer 
world! One man, going fast into blindness, was 
warned by the doctor that drink would quench 
his last glimmer. The doctor begged him to re- 
frain. The poor soul one day took up his gill of 
whisky, staggered to the door, looked up to the 
sky, and said “ Farewell, O Sun! sweet as is thy 
light, the drink of this shop is sweeter to me.” 
Another came into this shop on a Saturday night, 
and asked for a bottle of whisky. It was handed 
him. He put it carefully into an inside pocket, 
and then said that he hoped he would get credit 
till Monday, as he had no money that night. The 
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favour was refused, and he was told to hand the 
bottle back. He pled, but no use. At length 
he fetched the bottle out, put it down, and the 
publican replaced it on the shelf. Lo! this was 
a bottle of cold water which the crafty customer 
had filled and corked and held ready in a 
neighbouring pocket. The trick went off with 
complete success, and he enjoyed his whisky that 
night with gusto. There were other customers 
also who could drain a glass even if it were a 
fathom deep. 

Martin now became owner of the dram-shop 
property in which these two nests hung. The 
lady was, in any case, retiring from business, and 
there was no difficulty with her. But the old 
gentleman of the other house had no idea of re- 
tiring, and the situation between him and Mr 
Martin developed at once. His shoe soles for the 
first time trod the manse steps. The interviews 
became pathetic. The ageing tenant pled and 
besought to be left in occupancy. The minister, 
always courteous, was gentle but immovable. “I 
could not be the proprietor of dram shops.” 
Mr Martin’s idea in buying was to shut up these 
sources of temptation. He had also a second idea, 
and it was to convert both these drinking places 
into a large coffee house, where tea, coffee, cocoa, 
temperance drinks and eatables, could be had at 
very cheap rates. This was a clamant necessity, 
for there was no place where men and women 
who walked in from the country could sit and 
enjoy food. The idea took amazingly. 
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Mr Martin, strange to relate, was now to be 
owner of a coffee-house! And he was to run it, 
on progressive lines, for the public good. To some 
people it seemed as good as a circus. His wise 
office-bearers, or some of them, thought that while 
it was all very well for him to begin life, as he did 
in India, with indigo, it would never do to end 
it in cocoa and coffee. Nor would the cares of 
a restaurant sharpen his ministry. So they pro- 
posed that a Coffee-House Company be formed, 
that shares be allotted, that the company rent 
the property from Mr Martin, appoint directors, 
managers, etc., and conduct the affair on business 
principles. All this was promptly carried out, 
and the venture became a great public boon. Mr 
Martin became the largest shareholder. Although 
the charges were most moderate the dividends in 
the earlier years touched twenty per cent. Only 
when rival establishments increased (and Martin 
rejoiced in temperance restaurants) did the 
dividends draw nearer to vanishing point. The 
young men of the town found rooms for reading, 
writing, and parlour games in the new temperance 
block, and wholesome pleasure filled its air. 

A circumstance, trifling but novel, marked the 
secretarial work of this young Coffee-House Com- 
pany. It gave its secretaryship to a student of 
Divinity, whose studies, of course, called him away 
South for winter classes. The Directors urged 
the Secretary to continue in command, appoint 
a local substitute during his absence, and exercise 
from far-off Edinburgh all the prerogatives and 
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responsibilities of the Stornoway office. The 
Highlands were familiar in the days of “The 
Ladies’ Schools’? with head-teachers migrating 
South for instruction in theology, and leaving 
substitutes to conduct the schools. But it was a 
fresh application of the principle when the secre- 
tary of a business concern was thus honoured. 

The Temperance sentiment grew. Mr Martin 
was foremost, and waxed strong as commander. 
He had some able lieutenants who had skill and 
could strike woundily. The advance impressed 
the Licensing Justices, and some of them became 
prohibitionists. The feeling of the Island went 
that way. Petitions of huge dimension were 
presented, and Mr Martin in person stood before 
the Justices, and opposed, with point and power, 
all applications for licence. He fought with 
weapons that transpierced “the trade.” His high — 
character, his sincerity, his courage, his reason- 
ableness, conspired to throw a glamour, and all 
the licences were refused. Men came to feel that 
the patent of his nobility bore on it the wondrous 
seal of Heaven. Heaven entrusts all noble causes 
to the men who are game. He ventured, dead 
to all self-seeking. He had often dwelt, in sermon 
and speech, on the woes which drink caused, on the 
thick black mist it brought round many homes. 
And now, at last, the Authorities came to see as. 
he saw. For the Lews it was a fresh dawn: 

“The glorious sun uprist, 


And all averred I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist.” 
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The town rang with gladness, old lovers of 
Temperance had a glow on their faces, and Martin 
was called the “ Uncrowned King of Lews.” It 
looked as if the Island had anticipated, and at- 
tained to, Local Veto, in its most desired fruits, 
and had set an example to the nation. But the 
awakening to other reality came by forces unelect 
of Heaven. Appeal was made to the Quarter 
Sessions at Dingwall, and that Bench, with the 
lofty scorn of a House of Peers, told the Commons 
at Stornoway that they did not know their own 
business. Those Aliens of Dingwall, who did not 
know the needs of Stornoway, reversed the Storno- 
way decision, to the amazement and anger of Lews. 
Year after year the same thing happened. The 
Stornoway Justices refused the licences, and the 
Dingwall Bench granted them. On one occasion 
Martin went to Dingwall, and the Quarter Sessions 
granted him a hearing. Mr Comrie Thomson, 
Queen’s Counsel, represented the Appellants. 
Martin spoke with great power and earnestness— 
not the wig-and-gown pleading they were accus- 
tomed to, but strong, earnest, glowing argument 
that rose from a deep nature deeply moved. 
Comrie Thomson reached across to Martin and 
was heard to say, “ You have mistaken your 
profession, sir, you should have been a lawyer.” 
The compliment was one of which the Stornoway 
people felt very proud. The action of the Quarter 
Sessions bore fruit, for it helped to whet the desire 
of others in Scotland for Local Veto. That desire 
grew and kept seething up to the surface until 
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Parliament, at length, passed a ‘Temperance 
Measure in 1913, whose Local Veto clauses will 
come into operation in 1920. So it sometimes 
happens, as it did in this Lews Temperance 
campaign, that men may be defeated in battle, 
and yet be victorious in war. Martin lived to 
see a great reduction in the drinking facilities in 
Lews. 

I remember a case in which Martin felt himself 
to be in a tight corner. He expected a notable 
old minister from the South to come and visit 
him. He knew this worthy was in the habit of 
taking wine to dinner. It was his guest’s age 
that troubled Martin. Would it be right to have 
no wine for one who was seventy, and accustomed 
to it. The battle in his mind was fierce, and he 
suffered deeply as he swayed between his passion 
for total abstinence and his duty to his honoured 
friend. At length he got rest. He decided that 
it was right to have wine for this once, and in a 
manly way he went for it himself. That was 
characteristic of Martin. He never asked others 
to do what he shrank from himself. He walked 
straight into the public-house and bought the 
wine. This way of doing things disarmed foes. 
There was a fearlessness about him that was 
somewhat dumfounding. It was the natural out- 
come of a soul, great, and simple, and sincere. 
This kind of courage is so small in many people 
that it could be covered by a postage stamp. 

In Oban he took a leading part in Temperance. 
He and others had plebiscites taken as to the 
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people’s desire in regard to closing or restricting 
public bars. 

He took up a strong position against municipa- 
lising the drink traffic, and maintained that its 
evils would far outweigh the good. He preached 
sermons on the subject, and gave many reasons 
why the community should keep its hands clear 
of the traffic. These addresses were weighty and 
impressive. 
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INTEREST IN WOMEN AND THEIR WORK 


Tue United Free Church of Scotland carries on a 
great work among fisher-girls, and it was Martin’s 
hands that laid its foundation stone. Young 
women are employed in great numbers in the 
- fish-curing industry. They gut herrings, and pack 
them in barrels. The smoking or kippering 
process calls also for their employment. Various 
small accidents continually happen with the use 
of gutting knives. Cut fingers are common. 
The salt and pickle in which they are continually 
immersed increase the pain and make healing 
slow. Martin conceived the plan of getting ladies 
to attend to the dressing of these wounds. Large 
numbers of girls, rosy and plump-armed, came in 
from the country parishes to Stornoway, and 
larger numbers still, were drawn from various 
fishing ports between Fraserburgh and Yarmouth. 
These girls worked much comedy and tragedy into 
their daily life. The English girls in particular 
were very mixed, and the moral problem was 
complicated by their presence. Some of them 
were good and some very bad. They had a fierce 
air about them. They answered with emphasis 
Meredith’s question, Why should “wild oats” 
always have one gender? They used shocking 
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language, and visited the public-houses, a new 
thing for women in Stornoway. They sought in 
strong drink to enjoy a little of life’s nectar, only 
to make great overdrafts on their vitality. All 
this created a bad element for the bright, un- 
sophisticated girls of Lews, who had never seen 
or dreamt of such things. 

Martin was deeply moved, and he set to think- 
ing and praying. He was like the artist who 
dreamed his pictures and then painted them. 
Martin dreamed much, but his dreams never 
went into golden mists. They crystallised. He 
planned the erection of a small house, near the 
Kipperton district of Stornoway. In this house 
coffee suppers were to be served at trifling cost, 
as a counteractive to the public-house. A gale 
brought the erection to the ground. He was not 
easily discouraged. Another and better house was 
raised. The Provost’s wife, a lady of gentle and 
fearless spirit, was his chief helper, and there 
were others who threw their whole heart into it. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association sent 
two ladies in answer to Martin’s appeal. He 
himself preached to the fisher-girls on Sabbath 
evenings, after his own service. As boats did not 
go to sea on Sunday nights there were no herrings 
and no gutting on Monday. That free day be- 
came Martin’s great opportunity. He held a 
service in the girls’ coffee-house. He visited their 
lodgings, got into their interests, and introduced a 
gracious atmosphere in their rooms. He led them 
to high themes, spoke about Christ and urged 
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their accepting Him, and left with an earnest 
word of prayer. 

The ladies had many things to do besides 
dressing fingers. Martin’s idea was to get high- 
toned Christian workers who would befriend the 
girls, visit them, read to them, show them useful 
forms of work, and create a genial atmosphere 
about them. It was to many of them a new 
order of things. 

In his own town of Stornoway he began by 
dividing the town among ladies of his congrega- 
tion. They visited every house, came to know 
personally every fisher-girl, and became friends 
with them. In cases of illness these girls felt 
themselves no longer strangers in a strange land. 
Delicacies were brought to them and they were 
tended and cared for. The work spread from 
Stornoway to other fishing centres. The Church 
took it up soon after, and has, year by year since, 
sent lady helpers to stations round the coast. 
It is not easy to estimate the change all this has 
wrought. One has only to get alongside of some 
of the ladies, who unselfishly and as a labour of 
love, devote themselves to this service, to hear 
stories that make the heart thrill with pleasure. 
The work is Martin’s monument. His influence 
lives in the hearts of many who never knew him, 
who never even heard of him, and who will never 
know to whom, under God, they owe so much. 
The work entitled him to wide recognition and 
deep gratitude. 

This service was the outcome of a spirit that 
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filled him from early days. He had seen his 
worthy father devote himself, without grudge 
and without fee, to the medical service of the 
poor in Skye, and he now was only “ working a 
plan that pleased his childhood’s thought.” 
Martin’s mother and sisters were women of un- 
usual character, and they inspired him with a 
high conception of women, and with deep rever- 
ence for womankind. He was sensitive to beauty 
wherever he saw it, but beauty in woman fairly 
took him. He wrote his wife, during a visit he paid 
to his former church in Stornoway: “ Stornoway 
beats any place I know for pretty girls. There 
is a perfect galaxy of them. Two or three, 
dressed alike, sat before me in a meeting last night. 
They were simply beautiful.” Emerson says that 
a beautiful woman is a picture that drives all men 
nobly mad. I once saw Martin thrown into a 
kind of trance before a woman of great charm. 
It was the eldest daughter of General Booth. She 
had worked in the Salvation Army in France, 
where she was known as “The Maréchale.” We 
happened to be a party of twenty ministers attend- 
ing the Keswick Convention, and we were housed 
together. The Maréchale was invited to join us 
at a meal. She came. She told us stories of her 
work in France, of her imprisonment for preach- 
ing, and other thrilling experiences, to which we 
listened in breathless silence. There were two or 
three Highland ministers in the party, each of 
them a study! But Martin was supreme. In some 
tender passages, tears fell from the Maréchale’s 
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cheeks “‘ like erring pearls.”” At some bright in- 
cident a burst of radiance would transfigure her 
expression. Those cloudings and flamings of her 
striking face, together with her tall, willowy figure, 
her voice of marvellous compass, her eyes, her 
pathos, her passion for souls, mesmerised Martin. 
To hear him speak of her! She seemed to him a 
dream of a holier world. 

On the Sunday morning after, he went to hear 
Mrs Penn-Lewis addressing a meeting at Keswick. 
She was a Welsh lady, of average height, and 
without the physical fascinations of Mrs Booth- 
Clibborn. She had the Celtic note—that wistful 
look to far horizons. Again he was captivated. 
The beauty of her soul, which quivered with 
visions of a higher life, gripped him, and he 
followed her to every meeting she addressed, as 
if her speech were gold from Ophir. 

While the charms of women held him by a pure 
and holy spell he had a warm regard for the 
homely drudges, who did their part in unseen 
corners. He grew eloquent over them. He 
rejoiced in the Saint Marys who were contem- 
plative and thoughtful, but he would gladly 
have instituted an Order of Saint Marthas, and 
honoured them with decorations, for their noble 
toil in humble and unrecognised paths. 

He never liked finery, but he had a large way 
of excusing it. It was most interesting to observe 
the indulgent eye he had for women who came 
out in gaudy splendours, “‘ as rich as moths from 
dusk cocoons.” 
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He used often to tell a story about Miss Rainy, 
whom he sometimes accompanied in her visits 
through the Lews. 

Miss Rainy was the sister of the famous leader 
of the United Free Church. She was a woman 
of many and brilliant qualities. She took a deep 
interest in the Highlands, and made many ay), . 
journey through the Islands in shine and storm. \Watln 4 
On this visit she sought to stir the churches to 
a deeper interest in Foreign Missions. On the 
west side of Lews she held a week-day service, 
which was largely attended. When she rose in 
the pulpit a dog ran up the steps and barked 
loudly at her. When the beadle chased the dog 
down the aisle it rushed up the gallery stairs, 
made for the front seat, planted its paws on the 
bookboard, and barked defiantly at the lady in the 
pulpit. When captured and thrown out, it ran 
round to the vestry door, and made as much 
noise as its throat could manage. When chased 
away it made for the village, gathered every dog 
from end to end of it, and in a short time they 
were all running round and round the Church 
howling and protesting in loud and disturbing 
chorus. Martin used to say it was marvellous 
the amount of the anti-suffragist there was in 
canine blood in Lews! While he felt very sorry 
for Miss Rainy he inwardly enjoyed the humour 
of the situation, and many a laugh it PRpEeG 
him. 

Mrs Josephine Butler’s noble work had a great 
influence in making him a thorough-going sup- 
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porter of Woman-suffrage. He attended the 
meetings of suffragettes. On one occasion when 
his wife shrank from a suffragette meeting, he 
marched his daughters there, one hanging on 
each arm. They were delighted to accompany 
their father, and he rejoiced in leading them early 
to wide and generous views of things. His was 
always a soothing voice, friendly and gentle, but 
he could be strong and emphatic, and he did not 
shrink from raising his voice even against women. 
He abhorred cruel and lawless methods, and he 
once left a women’s suffrage meeting in angry 
protest against some measure which was proposed. 


‘“* Ah, wasteful Woman! She who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing Man cannot choose but pay— 
How has she cheapened Paradise ! 
How given for nought her precious gift, 
How spoil’d the Bread and spill’d the Wine, 
Which, spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine!” 


The Emancipation of Woman from every form 
of wrong, and from every disability, became a 
passion with Martin. He wished women to be on 
an absolute equality with men, in Politics, in Law, 
and in Morals. It pained him to find that, in 
matters of morality, women bore the heavier 
burden. 


IIO 


xX 
VIEWS ON THE SACRAMENTS 


Martin liked many things in the Church of 
England. He admired the type of character it 
produced, the devout, cultured, gracious type. 
He liked the regularity with which the Church- 
year brought great and imposing themes before the 
people. He liked the practice of giving private 
Communion to the sick, and to devout souls who 
were shut out from public worship. This giving 
of the “ Communion ”’ was much in his mind. It 
came up once in the General Assembly of his 
church, and he then got his chance. He advo- 
cated it with all his strength. Why should 
physical infirmity, he asked, be made a disqualifica- 
tion? Whoraised, or had a right to raise, such a 
barrier? The cry of “ No Popery”’ was a red flag 
of panic, and it was often raised when there was 
no occasion. He had himself, he said, taken the 
bold step of dispensing the Communion to an 
invalid in her house, and he did not see why he 
should not do it again. 

This startling announcement roused a Highland 
minister angrily to his feet, with the cry that the 
Presbytery of Lews should deal with Mr Martin. 
“‘T did not say,” replied Martin, “ that I did it in 
Lews.” “So much the worse” was the angry 
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Highlander’s reply. This private celebration, by 
a Presbyterian and a Highlander, was worthy of a 
double asterisk in the Assembly’s calendar. The 
Assembly did not rebuke Martin for his action, 
nor did it enter one syllable in its records against 
the practice of private Communion. 

Martin showed a greater liberality of spirit than 
most people would ever have dreamt of finding 
in a Highland minister. There were points in 
his character where he seemed to touch the 
Universal. Many wondered at him, and some 
asked, where in all the world did Martin get bis 
broadmindedness? He shouted Hallelujabs with 
the Methodists. He gave his church to the 
Plymouth Brethren. He chummed with Baptists 
and Salvationists. He never missed a chance of 
having united services with the Established Church. 
He conducted services with the English Prayer 
Book and he gave private Communion like the 
Episcopalians. 

In the Highlands the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was not regarded as a Means of Grace. 
Rather was it looked on as a Mark of high spiritual 
attamment. It was only men and women of 
marked godliness who were fit to sit at the Lord’s 
Table. It was thought that one ought to be long 
and well known as a Christian before sitting there. 

In Stornoway, about forty years ago, a start- 
ling thing happened. A young man, a clerk in an 
office, rose from his pew and took his place at the 
Lord’s Table. He was under twenty years. He was 
not known as a Christian worker. He could not 
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have had the long experience which was con- 
sidered essential. He was not in any way specially 
marked out from his companions. When the 
minister invited the communicants to take their 
places at the Table this youth, who had had the 
courage to apply to the Kirk Session for the 
‘privilege, rose and went forward. It was the 
death-knell of old habit. When Mr Martin had 
his first great Revival, a few years later, sixty 
persons, most of them very young, were admitted 
at one communion. That was a great change, a 
revolutionary change, in the fence that rose, like 
a barbed wire, around the Table of Christ. It 
was unheard-of in the Highlands that mere boys 
and girls should be encouraged to come to the 
Table. One worthy elder railed loud, and angered 
Martin. The elder thought the thing was carried 
too far. Martin, one Sabbath before a com- 
munion, made his people sit up by his announce- 
ment “ that he would rather see a hundred people 
at the Table who ought not to be there, than that 
one soul should be debarred whom Christ in- 
vited.”’ That, to the older men, was the limit. 
The following incident shows something of his 
view of Baptism. I called for him one afternoon. 
He was on the eve of answering an urgent request 
to visit a young man who was dying. He invited 
me to accompany him. When we arrived we 
found the young man very ill. He revived at 
the sight of Mr Martin. He said that he had 
never been baptized, and would like to be baptized 
now. He was trusting and resting in Christ, he 
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said. He felt he was dying and would like to be 
baptized before he died. Martin replied that if 
he trusted and rested in Christ, that was sufficient. 
Baptism was not necessary if only he had the 
inward and real baptism. The dying man said, 
‘““T know that to believe in Christ is the great 
thing, and I believe in Him, but I long to be 
baptized. I sent for you to do it.” 

Martin said, ‘‘ Well, George, ’m afraid that you 
will rest. your hopes for Salvation on your being 
baptized, and I can have no hand in such a 
thing. Rest you in Christ. That’s sufficient, 
all-sufficient.”” 

George replied, “I am resting in Christ, and I 
will not rest in my baptism. All the same I do 
want to be baptized, and I beseech you to do it.” 

Martin said, “I cannot. I would do anything 
to help and comfort you, but I cannot baptize 
you. I fear you will make a pillow of it, on which 
you will rest your hopes.” 

George, with tears streaming down his face, 
said, “‘ Oh, Mr Martin, dear Mr Martin, do listen 
to the last wish of a dying man, and baptize me 
before I die.” 

Martin, with a tear in his eye, and a quaver 
in his voice, said, “‘ No, my friend, no. I will 
not do it. You are safe in Christ by simply 
believing. Look to Him, to Him alone, and not 
to baptism.” 

George said, with profound disappointment, 
“Then I must get another minister. I thought 
you would do it. I had hoped you would do it. 
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I have loved you deeply, and now it breaks my 
heart to think that you won’t do it. Will you not 
do it? It is the cry of one who loves you. Do 
it, Mr Martin, for a poor dying man who will 
never see you in this world again.” 

Mr Martin, weeping, said, “No, George. I 
cannot. ‘To do it would, to my mind, be to step 
between you and Christ. Another minister, if he 
choose, may do it. I cannot. Don’t ask me. It 
is, for me, impossible.” 

Martin prayed with great tenderness, and com- 
mended him to the Saviour. They shook hands, 
and we left the house. 

The tears were trickling on my face, and I could 
not speak. I had never before witnessed such a 
scene, and had never listened to such pathetic 
pleading. We walked down the Goathill Road in 
silence. I felt that there was something mysterious 
and majestic about this man of deep and warm 
emotion, who could stand like a rock against such 
dying appeals. I felt how absolutely impossible it 
would be for me to stand. Readers will differ. 
Some will say that Martin was quite wrong, and 
that he ought to have baptized this dying man 
who professed his faith in Christ. Others will 
admit that here there is a minister quite out of 
the ordinary cast. Martin had climbed Hill 
Difficulty. He had indeed many such Hills to 
his credit. In this heart-melting interview with 
the dying man at Culregrein, he had one of tre- 
mendous difficulty. He never faltered, and never 
once thought of turning back. 
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Baptism is not regarded in the Highlands in 
the same way as the Lord’s Supper. In the Low- 
lands. Baptism is given to those only who have 
been admitted to the Supper. In the Highlands 
it is given to men who have never been at the 
Lord’s Table. Many men, who wish their children 
to be baptized, will not come to the Lord’s Table. 
They are not sufficiently exercised, they say, in 
divine things to take that step. But they are 
godly men, and attend church regularly, and ob- 
serve family worship, and live worthy lives. 
The Church has simply had to accept the situation, 
and baptize the children of adherents who regard 
themselves as being unworthy of full membership. 
In the Lowlands the opposite extreme obtains. 
Some people, who have reached the recognized 
age, apply for membership, and sit at the Lord’s 
Table, although they are seldom at church, 
and care little for spiritual things. Occasionally 
young married couples, who hope by and by to 
have a child to present for Baptism, will apply 
to be admitted as communicants. They cannot 
obtain Baptism unless they are communicants. 
They never thought of becoming communicants 
before, but now that Baptism, of which they 
have superstitious views, is coming within their 
range, they desire to have it, and for the sake of 
having it they submit to the process of joining the 
communion of the Church. One wonders. There 
are evils both in the North and in the South. If 
the Northerners regard the Lord’s Table in some 
instances, with too fearsome a reverence, the 
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Southerners degrade it, in some cases, into a mere 
stepping stone. 

Martin sought to make the two Sacraments a 
real help, and to strip away every rag of super- 
stition from them both. 

It was, more particularly, in the admission of 
lads and girls to the Lord’s Table that he found 
it a stiff business in Stornoway. Fortunately he 
had among his Office-bearers and people those 
who were in the fullest sympathy. It was the 
Old Brigade only, he had against him. Outside 
his own congregation the feeling of the Island was 
strongly opposed to his view, and many spoke 
against him, as with Pontifical Authority. But 
he forged ahead. 
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Martin was in the midst of his great Revival 
work when the Church was convulsed by the 
Robertson Smith controversy. On the Continent 
various scholars brought the fascinating principle 
of Evolution which had gripped them, to bear on, 
and account for, the Bible. This was one of the 
most striking phenomena of the age. Robertson 
Smith of Aberdeen stepped forward, accepted their 
doctrine of Evolution, but united with it the old — 
idea of a Divine Revelation. Many thought he 
was parting with the old entirely. Others hailed 
him as putting into clear and stirring speech 
what he and they had imbibed at the feet of their 
great Rabbi—A. B. Davidson of the New College. 
Davidson put both sides with lucidity and terseness, 
and allowed the students to draw their own con- 
clusions. Robertson Smith rushed the conclusions, 
and brought the Church down on him with mighty 
howlings. These cries were passing into quiet, 
when the daring Aberdonian again rushed in and 
let loose the battle. The air was awhistle with 
bullets. What a tempest there was! Martin, 
always in favour of liberty of thought and speech, 
sat with a dignity as moveless as the centre of a 
storm. He was so occupied with the vast number 
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of converts on his hands that this ecclesiastical 
gale, which roared through the Highlands, scarcely 
touched him. 

The Marcus Dods case was different. Dr Dods 
had been asked to preach in St Giles Cathedral 
at a great University Gathering in September 1889. 
He preached on “ What is a Christian?” With 
words, sharp and keen that cut to the centre, he 
insisted that a man might be a Christian though 
he possessed the scantiest allowance of dogmatic 
belief. The atonement theories he clearly defined, 
classing them briefly into two. There was the 
Orthodox—Christ suffering our punishment, and 
the theory that the Cross was simply the revela- 
tion of God’s boundless love. Dods said both 
theories, in point of fact, produced good Christians. 
He said further that “ we must not too hastily 
conclude that even a belief in Christ’s divinity is 
essential to the true Christian. To the mature 
Christian it is essential, but in Christ’s own life 
some sincerely followed Him who only at a later 
period were convinced that He was not only sent 
by God, but was God. I do not understand how 
anyone who thinks that Christ was merely man, 
and that now He lies in His grave in “ the lone 
Syrian town” can at the same time trust Him to 
lift us to fellowship with God ; and I cannot think 
that any one who earnestly strives to live as 
Christ lived will long retain such an opinion.” 

This sermon raised serious questioning in many 
minds. Dr Marcus Dods had recently been ap- 
pointed Professor at the New College, in succession 
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to Dr Smeaton, and many, especially in the High- 
lands, regarded it as disastrous to have the 
students under so dangerous a teacher. Professor 
A. B. Bruce in Glasgow was also creating uneasi- 
ness by his books. The colleges were looked on 
as hatcheries of heresy, if not of rank treason. 
Those professors were spoken of as if they had had 
trokings with the devil, and dark suspicion bit like 
an acid into their every book and every utterance. 
One would shrink from being privy to all the 
prayers which rose from those who sincerely 
hated the Dods and Bruce doctrines. Mr 
MacAskill, who was a Lewsman, with a gift of rich 
and sappy preaching, took a leader’s part in the 
agitation. From Dingwall, where he succeeded 
Dr John Kennedy, he hurled his thunderbolts. 
Dr Dods’ books were all read with keen eyes and 
with the marker’s pencil. All over the Highlands 
Dr Dods became known. Everyone read him. 
It was an epidemic. Passages, torn from their 
context, were heaped up, and read in Presbytery 
and Assembly. A Conference of Northern Synods 
was called. Martin did not go. He issued a 
pamphlet instead, “ Dods and his Critics,” by the 
Town-Clerk of Ephesus. In that pamphlct his 
main contention was that Dr Dods was stating 
the case for sceptics and unbelievers, that the 
way in which he put the divinity of Christ and 
the question of inspiration had regard to their 
standpoint. Martin said liberty and elbow-room 
must be given to the apologists. He wrote these 
words, “* We are just as attached as our friends 
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(Dods’ critics) to essential truth and the evan- 
gelical faith ; but we claim more liberty and we 
intend to fight for it. We love our friends; we 
love their system of truth; it is our own; but we 
do not love their suspicion and their narrowness. 
The longer we look at these the less we love them. 
If this liberty be not got in the Free Church, then 
we must get it elsewhere. Our hearts will be sore 
the day we leave her. She is our spiritual mother, 
the Church of our Fathers where we and they 
both worshipped and heard the glad old story 
that has made all things new—for them and us— 
but if she seek to strangle enquiry and hamper 
apologetic, then we and she must part, sadly 
but surely.” He further said that if Dr Dods 
did not get the credit from his own Church 
of feeling sore at the scepticism he battled 
against, we might write “Ichabod” upon her 
walls. 

Martin’s pamphlet passed into three editions. 
It arrested attention all over the Church, and 
there was much speculation as to the writer. His 
reference in it to Dr Macleod Campbell’s friend- 
ship made people think it was written probably 
by a layman of high social standing.. Some who 
were in the secret urged Martin to make himself 
known. His adoption of a nom de plume was 
simply to let the force of truth tell, apart from 
the personality of the writer, and because he 
thought the “ Town Clerk of Ephesus ”’ carried its 
lesson in the name. ‘Fhe pamphlet found its way 
into the hands of high and prominent leaders who 
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welcomed it. It was said that it would have 
been better if Martin had not yielded to stamping 
his name on the 2nd edition. While friends 
rejoiced in his fine ability and splendid charity 
they felt that as he was in too obscure a corner, 
and was himself almost unknown, anonymity in a 
way enhanced its value. On the other hand, it 
sold more widely, and brought him golden opinions. 
Some of his dearest friends wished he had fallen 
into a year’s slumber, and had risen to find the 
Dods’ case a vanishing dream. Some felt sore at 
heart for him, and others raged. The malignants 
lifted their voices to a roar. Some of his co- 
Presbyters were afraid to ask him to their pulpits. 
The people in some cases would have none of him. 
His elders carried grief within them, but they 
loved their minister, and knew his loyalty to 
Christ. They and all his congregation tried, 
though with difficulty, to look at things through 
his eyes. All the same there were people in 
Stornoway who were afraid of him. Once there 
came an American preacher who held forth in the 
Drill Hall. “Have you heard the American? ” 
said one. “No.” ‘“ Well, he’s queer, and almost 
as dangerous as Martin.” One of the worthy 
tradesmen of the town was wild at him. This 
worthy constituted himself the Celtic compiler of 
the Index Expurgatorius. He said to Martin, 
** You'll be in hell as sure as the devil, and that is 
sure enough.” In the other Stornoway congrega- 
tions many seemed to lose faith in him, and out in 
the country parishes there was a perfect landslide. 
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To him the trial of it lay in the closed pulpits, 
closed right in his face. 

He delighted to preach in Gaelic to country 
congregations. But Truth was great to him, 
and Charity was the monumental grace, round 
whose pedestal other graces clustered as minor 
figures only. His whole life moved on Truth and 
Charity, as “ the pivots of a watch turn on drilled 
diamonds.” He was essentially a man of peace, a 
lover of peace, but he was sheathed in a warrior. 
When he put on his armour he rushed out—lost 
to consequences. Lews might reject him, and 
if the blind zeal of the Island burned to flame 
he would find refuge elsewhere. 


‘* See, when a fireship in mid ocean blazes, 
Lone on the battlements a swimmer stands, 
Looks for a help, and findeth not, and raises 
High for a moment melancholy hands ; 


Then the sad ship to her own funeral flaring, 
Holds him no longer in her arms, for he 
Simple and strong and desolate and daring 
Leaps to the great embraces of the sea.” 


Martin was too good a man to be long forsaken 
by other good men. His earnestness, his glow, 
his sincerity won little by little, and closed pulpits 
welcomed him back. He had invitations to Com- 
munions five or six deep. He was a greater 
power than ever in the country parishes. He 
burst forth on them with all the energy of a coiled 
spring and his full gospel came with fresh surprise. 
Martin had long ago held up his torch to be lighted 
at Paul’s chapter on Love, and now its kindling 
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light fell from every pulpit in which he preached. 
His blood was atingle with the value of his oppor- 
tunity, and he opened deep the treasures of Grace. 
As he saw the upturned faces in rapt attention 
his heart beat in delicious enjoyment, and his 
whole being sped forward like a bird on wing. 

Immediately on the back of the Dods’ heresy 
came murmurs against Professor A. B. Bruce of 
Glasgow. The two went together so that the 
agitation was known as the Dods-Bruce case. 
Martin was not a student under him but he said 
the one man in the world to whom he owed most 
light on the New Testament was A. B. Bruce. 
““He has given me to see as none other the Face 
of Jesus Christ.”” These were Martin’s words. 
He stood up for him most bravely. 

Martin was fond of mentioning two stories of 
Bruce. When he was Minister at Cardross he 
visited a good old woman who was bedrid. He 
chatted with her. He chopped her firewood with 
an axe, and fetched her a box of coals, and then 
prayed with her. That was ideal pastoring. 
The second story had connection with Broughty 
Ferry, where Bruce went from Cardross. There, 
there was one who was continually complaining of 
the things he was hearing from the pulpit. One 
day he came to his minister with fresh complaints. 
Bruce, usually soft spoken, addressed him in 
language by no means devotional. The man 
stood as if struck to stone, then decamped and 
became a chastened hearer henceforth. 

The Church soon after the Dods-Bruce case 
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launched out into great debates on her Confession. 
That again set parts of the Highlands into a state 
of clenched antagonism. For a couple of years 
there was constant discussion. The party of 
hberty and progress in the Free Church were 
vastly in the majority. The United Presbyterian 
Church had, some years before, passed a De- 
claratory Act. The Established Church would 
fain have done the same, but they were held in 
Parliamentary fetters. The Free Church now 
passed its Declaratory Act. Martin fought for 
it with all his might. There were secessionists. 
They adopted the name of Free Presbyterians. 
Several ministers who led these people to the 
precipice stepped back themselves at the critical 
moment. For a little they hung on the verge ! 

About this time Martin became Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Lews, and continued that service 
as long as he was Minister at Stornoway. A 
Presbytery Clerk is apt to become a mere Docu- 
ment, exact and dull. He did not strike one as 
having the temperament of an ideal Clerk, who, 
to be sure, ought to be as dry as a lime-basket. 
Martin had great facility in composition, and 
now and again startled one with the beauty and 
aptness of his language. He could frame a first 
class minute. On matters of principle he was 
strong, and independent. The movelessness of 
his convictions took people aback. In one who 
was so large-minded it was a surprise. On the 
smaller matters he sat easy, and one could lead 
him with a cobweb. 
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He never failed to impress an audience when 
he was in dead earnest. He always was tuneful 
in his highest notes. But when he attempted a 
bit of humour he got out of it. His efforts in 
that direction in the General Assembly fell, as 
a rule, still-born. In public address his forte 
lay in grave and majestic themes. His humour 
blossomed out at the fireside. There it was great. 

About this time the Presbytery of Lews returned 
to the General Assembly, as an Elder represent- 
ing them, a man of presence and power—Major 
Neil Macleod. He was a Skyeman, who had 
soldiered at the Crimea and in the Indian Mutiny. 
He was a broad handsome man, with a white 
beard of the Dundreary cut, a fine sonorous voice, 
and a Highland accent on which travel and 
foreign clime made no change. He had humour 
and a breezy picturesque style and did not object 
to a place in the Sun. When he rose in the 
Assembly there was a rustling of interest and 
attention. He was old-fashioned and made sport 
for the Ecclesiastics. His Gladstonian collar, 
spotted neckerchief, and perfect attire seemed a 
little out of keeping with his old-world views. 
He railed at his Church, like those wives who rail 
at their husbands but are annoyed when others 
agree with their estimate. He dearly loved his 
Church but he prized the privilege of hitting out. 
His words had the quality of lingering in people’s 
memories. ‘“‘ Moderator, talk of the mountain 
labouring and bringing forth a mouse! That’s 
nothing. Here we have a big Committee, a 
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collection of mountains all piled together, with 
Dr Rainy as Ben Nevis. They have been for 
two years in hard and painful labour. And what 
do they bring forth? Not ‘ a wee sleekit cow’ring 
timorous beastie,’ but a scorpion that bites. This 
Declaratory Act has already deeply bitten the 
Sustentation Fund.” 

** Moderator, some want to white-wash crime in 
this Church (cries of ‘ withdraw’). I’m afraid you 
don’t understand me, I speak in parables. We 
have got Sabbath funerals. We have sacred con- 
certs with dances to finish. The pulpits are surely 
bribed. Where are the men who can thunder ?”’ 

** Moderator, I have killed a good many men my- 
self in my day, but do you suppose I went against 
the Roossians with a paper sword? Catch me!” 

“Moderator, we have great Generals leading 
this Church, General Hutton, General Bruce, 
General Dods, General Henry Drummond with 
Field Marshal Rainy in supreme command. Dr 
Rainy wants Disestablishment. Why that’s like 
taking away a pier of the Forth Bridge to make it 
stronger.” 

‘Moderator, if this Assembly were a Council 
of Mohammedans, etc., etc.” 

The entire Assembly and the Presbytery of 
Lews enjoyed those oratorical excursions, and 
Martin laughed as Presbytery Clerks seldom do, 
and felt greatly proud of his fellow-Skyeman, of 
whom the Church as a whole were also proud. 
Not every church had a speaker of such compelling 
qualities. 
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Martin was a big burly fellow, strongly built, 
but he never grew up inside! He remained a 
child to the end. This was observable in many 
directions. His enjoyment of boisterous weather, 
for example, was like the reckless glee of boys 
who stand under a spout to get thoroughly 
wet. He could not sit in the house when the 
gales were bugling without. He must out into 
the midst of the buffeting. He wondered a 
little at people who shrank from storm and 
tempest. 

He was like Shelley, whose spirits rose joyously 
when the winds burst forth in a tearing hurricane. 
If on a wet day a passing friend stood, and grumbled 
at the downpouring rain, Martin would reach out 
his hands to be bathed in it, then laugh, and, with 
a merry word, pass on. 

This freshness of heart told in many directions. 
It made him always open to those revelations of 
God which are not made to the wise and prudent, 
but to the simple and the child-like. He was 
always within sight of divine reality and within 
earshot of the divine voice. This youthfulness 
must also have accounted for his immense influence 
with the young. If ever there was a man who 
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was pre-eminently a young people’s minister it 
was he. They found the touch of nature in him, 
and trusted him with a great trust. He was a 
boy with them, and he never forgot that he was 
Christ’s Ambassador to negotiate with them for 
eternal life. The Chaplain-General of the British 
Army (Bishop Taylor Smith) who is a fascinating 
man, a great boy-lover, and one of the most 
zealous soul winners in our day, was once asked 
how he got into close quarters with lads. ‘* There’s 
no difficulty in barracks,” he replied. “I try to 
get into a pillow-fight with them, and then I have 
them.” Martin bore the same brand. He be- 
came all things to men to win them. He met 
men on their own ground, and sought them for 
Christ. With children he was a child. “ Oh, 
Cousin Donald,” cried some children in a country 
manse, “Oh, Cousin Donald, come play with us 
and murder us.” And at once, before there was 
time to sit down, the big man was sprawling 
under table and chairs, chasing the delighted 
bairns. Had he been at that moment called to 
the society of the wise and earnest he would have 
elected the company of the children. He gave 
them a variety of entertainment. He would in 
his younger days curl himself up like a kitten, 
then suddenly rise and astonish the little folks 
by his mimicry of animal cries. He would crow 
and cackle and buzz, until they thought he kept 
a whole farmyard inside of him! A child’s world, 
some one says, is only three feet high. Martin 
was able to contract his world to the child’s 
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height. No wonder they listened with both ears 
to his addresses from the pulpit. 

And in the pulpit he had great success in 
rivetting their attention. “ Boys and girls” (to 
give a specimen) “ you are like the leaves of a tree. 
How you sing and dance in the breeze and laugh 
aloud when the wind sweeps through you. Then 
steals Jack Frost at night among you, and nestles 
snugly and goes to sleep. In the morning when 
you wake, you feel oh so stiff, and so you try to 
shake yourselves. Alas! you are wrinkled and 
brown, and the first breeze carries you off and 
you lie blighted and dead on the earth. Beware 
of Jack Frost. His name is a name for sin.” 

On another occasion he was preaching to the 
children, and referred to the spider and its web. 
It is seldom one sees a man who was so absolutely 
natural and easy in the pulpit. He stood for a 
minute or two looking about for a stray cobweb. 
During this process he turned round and round, 
and at last shouted with glee, as if he had been 
in a barn, “‘ Oh see, there’s one which Callum, the 
beadle, has spared.” The children were diverted. 
He soon drove home a memorable lesson. 

Such a happy rollicking spirit as he had led 
occasionally to misunderstandings. He preached 
three times one Sabbath in a big church in the 
Highlands, and, at the close of the third service, 
two or three elders came to the vestry to thank 
him. One stepped forward, and said pitifully, 
** You must be dead tired after such a hard day.” 
Martin tucked up his sleeves in a flash, and put his 
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clenched fists into sparring attitude, and with a 
laugh, said, ‘Come on, let’s try.” The air seemed 
to thicken instantaneously. The good men with- 
drew, shocked, and spread the report that al- 
though he could preach like an apostle, he was, 
at heart, a pugilist. If Martin’s hair had turned 
green before their eyes it would not have caused 
more surprise than his sparring attitude caused 
that day. His sermons had been hot with holy 
earnestness. There had been a heavenly power 
with his message, and now, alas! this muscular 
exhibition! Their good opinion of him went to 
smithereens. But Martin was not made in 
ordinary mould. It was said of Stewart of 
Cromarty, famed for brilliancy and unction in the 
pulpit, that after his greatest sermons he went to 
the utmost rebound. His seriousness went bank- 


rupt. The more solemn the service, the greater of 
the gale of merriment that succeeded. When Big’ 


MacRae (MacRath Mor) helped Stewart for a first 
Communion, that giant of majestic and serious cast 
was scandalised by Stewart’s uncontrolled laughter 
on the Sabbath evening. ‘“ O MacRae, MacRae, 
would you have me burst? I'll die unless I let 
steam off. God did not make me as He made 
you. I must escape into these outbursts.” 


I was once with Martin on a Sabbath evening - 


at supper, in the house of one of his Stornoway 

elders, when his whole being ran riot in mirth. 

Fortunately, it was a good elder who had the 

most profound love and regard for his minister, 

but even his sense of decorum was severely taxed. 
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Martin planted his folded arms on the table, and, 
with eyes alight with glee, told story after story 
of Highland ministers and their eccentricities, 
until our faces were moist with tears, and our 
_ sides sore. How he roared and rocked! He 
told of a minister who announced that some- 
thing which had troubled the parish was “all 
a ho-ax.” 

He laughed uncontrollably over the Aberdeen- 
shire beadle’s remark on Nebuchadnezzar’s vege- 
tarianism: “ Am thinkin’ that auld Nebby was 
a hantle the better o’ bein’ pitten oot to the 
girse.”’ 

With these and kindred curiosities he kept us 
all in a state of acute muscular activity. He 
himself went into indescribable contortions. A 
friend said of him with truth that when an 
absurdity hit him in the midriff he was helpless 
and uncontrolled. 

Even in solemn situations he was thrown off 
the balance by ridiculous happenings. When 
once an East Coast fisherman was praying in a 
meeting, a brother fisherman bent over and 
whispered in his ear, “‘ Div ye ken oor minister, 
Maister Miller o’ Buckie?” That was enough 
to make him shake like an earthquake. 

Many of the laughable scenes in Martin’s life 
were connected with Presbytery journeys and 
crossings by moor and sea. 

On one occasion he was at Lochs. He and the 
minister there took a short cut across a moor. 
They got into a swamp. The further they ven- 
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tured the worse it became. Martin was in high 
form, and every plunge woke a fresh peal of 
laughter. At last he and his companion laughed 
themselves weak, and the struggle with the bog 
became serious. Darkness was falling and there 
was no saying when they would get through. 
Fortunately they succeeded. They arrived at a 
farmhouse, perfect frights, black and hungry. 
The good people of the house sat up all night 
washing and drying their muddy garments amid 
the laughter and tales of the travellers. 

There were two other men in the Presbytery of 
Lews who were stouter than Martin, and Martin 
was stout enough. It so happened that these 
three men had some Presbyterial duties in a part 
of Lews where there was no manse. They sought 
the Catechist’s house. The good man was delighted 
to see them. He had one spare room only, with 
one large bed. There the three clerics had to 
bestow themselves. The silence of the night was 
broken by roars and laughter. The bed had 
yielded and landed the three sprawling on the 
floor. 

In Lews there was a fellow-presbyter of Martin’s, 
who could not preach from his manuscript, nor 
from notes, ner in any ex tempore form. He 
slavishly had to commit every word by heart, so 
as to get his sermon inside of him. Martin was 
often amused at him, and twitted him on this 
schoolboy performance. There was to be an 
Ordination at Lochs, and this minister was to 
preach. The Eisken yacht was sent to convey 
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the ministerial party from Stornoway. On the 
passage this minister was deadly sea-sick. Martin 
was sympathetic, but at length rushed up to him 
in a burst of laughter, and shouted, “I say, man, 
stop, stop, or you'll throw overboard that sermon 
you are keeping warm for us to-day.” 

He was once on a holiday in Perthshire and 
had his family with him. It was the hay season. 
Martin was panting with wild life, and proposed 
to his sons that they should all turn out, and go 
haymaking with the neighbouring farmer. They 
took that good man by surprise. Martin went on 
the top of the hay-cart, and piled it with vigour. 
They worked for hours. As he was saying good- 
bye he heard the parting salutation, “I never in 
my life saw a minister who was so good a farmer 
as you.” The event was long talked of in the 
district. - 

There were various “ characters ” in Stornoway 
who were food for Martin’s humour. There was 
one man whose nick-name was borrowed from 
the feathered tribe. He usually travelled on the 
muddy side of existence, but his rare and ready 
command of Scripture won him a most excellent 
and godly woman for wife. There was a goods- 
porter whose name was suggestive of the African 
jungles. On one occasion he carried goods on his 
barrow, and was told as there was no small change, 
he would be paid to-morrow. ‘ Na, na,” he said, 
“‘ there are too many sudden deaths.” There was 
the Tong worthy who made a crony of Death, and 
sighed a final farewell every time you met him. 
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There was Black Dol whose face never felt a razor. 
He bound himself with a girdle made of ends of 
strings, and then stuffed his wide bulging coat 
with all kinds of food. One day, as he passed the 
door of the Lews Hotel, where a visitor stood, 
Black Dol’s strings gave way, and there was an 
avalanche of cooked and uncooked odds. The 
visitor shouted, ‘‘ Porter, come at once. Here’s a 
man who has burst.” 

There was a man in the suburbs who took life 
in easy-osy style. His nickname implied that he 
was fair game for Satan’s busy hands. There was 
a kindly tradesman who took special interest in 
new preachers, and sent them handsome cheques 
which the Bank smilingly declined. There was 
one of the staunchest worthies who, at a prayer- 
meeting, rose to control a hissing gas jet, which 
hung above him. He reached up, but in doing 
so, his wig slid off his head into the passage. It 
is not every sermon that was punctuated by so 
diverting an event ! 

There was a well-known character who had lost 
an eye through a lemonade cork going off and 
hitting him. He ventured on matrimony for a 
second time. The oddities of the situation were 
so overpowering that Martin who performed the 
ceremony had to hold on to railings on his way 
home. 

There was a Lewsman who once ventured to 
go further South than Glasgow. Glasgow was 
the terminus of the Stornoway steamer. “ You’re 
going Souse,” said his neighbour. “ Yes, and 
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farder than the Souse.” ‘“‘ When will you be 
back?” ‘In a fortnight if spared, and if not, 
I'll write.” Martin roared kindly over them all. 

Anyone who knew the men knew that a night 
with ‘‘Ian Maclaren” and a night with Donald 
Martin held a difference. In both cases it was 
sure to abound in uproarious mirth and laughter. 
Ian Maclaren’s stories, all clipper-built, the very 
perfection of design, without one spar out of place, 
left the ways with every flag flying. Martin’s 
stories had nothing to suggest ‘“‘ ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion.” They were hurled from his 
mind with a fresh joy as if told for the first time, 
and, amidst a tumult of merriment and noise, they 
took the waters with huge splashing. This was 
the true Bohemian air in which you held your 
aching sides. Sometimes Martin told stories at 
the wrong time, but they were always kindly. 

At his own table he gave himself over to two 
habits of merriment. He punned. When in 
form, he would exercise himself in this art of 
inspired waggery, as it has been called, from be- 
ginning to end of a meal. He also had a roguish 
pleasure in drawing out his wife. She was an 
Irish lady, and when she spoke Irishly, which he 
set himself for, there were bursts of laughter, 
which helped him as much asa holiday. His home 
was a spot of very sweet happiness. With such 
a couple it could not be anything else. 

He was once in a railway breakdown in the 
Highlands, and had the unusual pleasure of a ride 
beside the driver on the footplate. The tremble 
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of the engine stirred his blood, and he felt all 
over like a boy adorned with medals. When he 
got back to his pulpit he made splendid use of the 
incident. It brimmed with lessons of the kingdom 
of God. The boy was merged in the preacher. 

He went up one Monday of a Gaelic Communion 
in Stornoway to see the great crowd on the green, 
and to listen to the sermon. It did not strike 
him that there was anything incongruous in his 
taking his camera with him, and snap-shotting 
the congregation and the minister. He did so un- 
thinkingly in the simplicity of his heart. There 
were murmurers there who failed to appreciate 
the enthusiasm of a big boy, in a new art. 
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Marttn’s chief recreations were golfing and fish- 
ing. His golfing brought him into disfavour with 
many in the Lews. Before his time people had 
never seen a minister carrying clubs. The head 
of a driver looking out of the bag was for all the 
world like a snake, and for all they knew the bag 
might be full of reptiles. If other ministers before 
him had had the desire to play, they surrounded 
themselves with a picket fence of creed and 
custom, and they did not venture to look through. 
But Martin had the desire. He found it necessary 
to keep himself in exercise for the sake of his 
great spiritual work, and, when a few enterprising 
Stornowegians proposed the game, he took part 
as one of the founders, and was foremost on the 
course. 

The Lews people had always been accustomed 
to see their ministers in broadcloth and silk hat, 
and seldom saw them except on duty. Martin 
introduced the jacket. He carried a fishing- 
basket on his back and a club-bag on his shoulder, 
and people were deeply scandalized. That grave 
Judge, Lord Cockburn, careering along icy slides 
on Edinburgh streets, in defiance of the police 
whom he snow-balled, was not considered half so 
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frivolous as Martin, who was regarded as a sporting 
minister. People dubbed him “ Domhuil Mor an 
Caman ”—Big Donald of the Clubs. Hearts bled 
for him. They had been thrilled by his preaching, 
and now this! Nor must these worthy people 
be judged harshly. The ministry was to them 
too sacred to be associated with recreation or 
amusement. They could not understand this 
that now met their eyes. Martin became a 
conundrum to some, a sorrow to others. Pioneers 
are often martyrs, and ministerial recreation in 
those strenuous times called for pioneering. It is 
not every man who could have faced all he had 
to endure. On one occasion Martin was golfing 
with the Provost of Stornoway when there passed 
close to the course a small group of devout people 
on their way to a Fast-day service at Garrabost. 
They lifted their hands in hoty horror and said, 
‘Ts it here the minister is, instead of keeping the 
Fast-day?” He was silent to them, but remarked 
to his companion that he hoped the thought of 
being seen at the service did not in their case 
overtop the blessing to be enjoyed. For his part 
he absolutely required the uplift of that hour on 
the course, and he could follow the funerals of his 
own reputation, without “ weepers ” or crape. 
Martin had once a minister staying with him 
over a Sabbath. The conversation turned on 
Highland Communions. The guest said he wished 
much he could see one. There was one in course 
of observance in a church not many miles away. 
They decided to drive there on the Monday morn- 
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ing. They arrived at the manse before service, 
and Martin was pressed to preach the second 
sermon. When he mounted the pulpit there was 
quite a flutter, and a crowd of people rose and 
walked out. A stranger who sat beside the 
minister of the church asked what the exodus 
meant. ‘Oh, it is because of Mr Martin’s golf. 
They cannot stand it.” There was another Com- 
munion at which Martin assisted. He preached 
with rare fervour. There was a devout woman 
present to whom a friend remarked, “‘ Wasn’t that 
a feast we had to-day?” “‘ Yes,”’ she replied, “it 
was a feast, I cannot deny it, but och! och! 
these clubs of Satan.” Martin faced stormy 
seas on at least three occasions. His evangelistic 
and revival work brought him trouble. His 
Dods-pamphlet raised the billows, and now his 
golfing roused the angry deep. He was like a 
ship awash from stem to stern. But he ploughed 
through, and reached harbour. Why should a 
minister be denied the recreation necessary for 
his great work? Why should he not play golf? 
It was a prejudice hard to slay, but Martin wrestled 
with it. He preached and prayed and golfed with 
his whole heart, and he managed at last to throw 
the prejudice on to its death-bed. His own people, 
fearing a little, understood him, and he con- 
demned them to the task of explaining him. Other 
ministers in Lews have since found it easy to 
follow the ball, and all admit that the air of the 
Melbost Course is like that of Tennyson’s home, 
which the poet held was worth sixpence a pint! 
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When Martin went to Oban he found golf there 
in full swing, and he was often on the course. He 
looked forward with intense expectancy to his 
weekly foursome. 

Once he was with a friend on the course when 
his nose began suddenly to bleed. He took his 
nibblick from his bag in a moment, handed it to 
his companion, and said, ‘‘ Ram it down my back, 
next to my skin.” It was the old cure of cold 
steel. The day was frosty and bitter, but Martin 
never winced at the ice-cold metal, but played 
with all his usual vim with the club shaft sticking 
out above his head! His friend was filled with 
admiration at how indifferent he was to incon- 
veniences when his mind was set. This simple 
incident was illustrative of much in Martin’s lie. 
His objective so interested him, so filled him, 
that he was carried past hindrances. He did 
not seem to be aware of them. 

It was with the same friend he was walking 
another day on the way to the golf course. They 
had been conversing on the problems of the times, 
and on the great evils and sorrows that crushed 
some men. Martin stopped, and with a tear in 
his voice, said, ‘‘ Let us pray.”” With hats off and 
heads bowed, they held their prayer meeting in 
the middle of the road. With plaintive note, and 
from a deeply moved soul, Martin’s voice rose to 
God. This was the true, simple Christian he 
always was. His recreations overlapped the 
boundary lines of heaven. 

As a golfer he excelled in his drives. He had a 
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swing which resulted from early shinty. He 
would fain, if he could, have gone from tee to 
flag with one stroke. He clouded slightly if his 
driving fell from excellence, and he even was put 
out if he made poor balls. The muttered ex- 
pletives of golfers are said to be a safety valve 
for the elemental passions. ‘The worst ever heard 
from Martin was when once he complained of a 
lame stroke, and the friend with whom he played 
replied, “* You did well with your last.” “ Ah!” 
said Martin, “ but I should like to do first-rate with 
every stroke.” ‘“ And what of me?” was the 
rejoinder. For the moment he had forgotten 
that we are to rejoice with a rejoicing opponent. 
When on game he rose like a lark to its carol. 
Sport put an edge on his gladness. One of his 
sentiments, oft repeated, was, that it was a cruelty 
to the young to give them the impression that it 
was only godless people who could be amusing, 
and that only the unconverted could play games 
with a peal of laughter. He knew that the young 
love the man who carries a gun and rod and clubs, 
and could well believe that Plato and Aristotle were 
‘* frights ” to the boys in the streets of Athens. 

Martin used to tell a story of the Highland 
Railway, and of a good man’s answer to the fears 
and forebodings of his friends. There were great 
fears in Ross-shire that the advent of trains would 
affect disastrously the moral and spiritual tone. 
The good Highlander’s answer was, “* Well, friends, 
the devil may have the first ride, but Jesus Christ 
will have the good and glory of it in the end.” 
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That was exactly Martin’s feeling about golf. 
There were fears, but there would come blessing 
and gladness in the long run. 

Fishing was a greater passion than even golfing, 
and Lews afforded ample scope for it. Lews 
people always regarded it as a high compliment 
to their island when the great Tribune, John 
Bright, appeared there in the early ’seventies to 
sample its rivers. The inhabitants of Stornoway 
turned out to catch glimpses of their illustrious 
visitor as he sallied forth. Shortly before that, 
William Black had come to the island and had 
written his Princess of Thule which advertised 
Lews to the world, and brought many visitors, 
fishers, and others. There were lochs out some 
little distance from the town where fish abounded, 
and on dull days when the lochs were played on 
by a wrinkling wind Martin was there whipping 
the waters. Young fish he returned to their 
element, as being under age-limit. When he got 
a specially good fish his pleasure was boundless. 
With what delight he hastened home and threw 
his catch on the table! Nothing would persuade 
him to eat any fish he landed. On one occasion 
he was out for hours. Night fell and dragged its 
anxious moments on towards midnight. His 
wife in her distress had sent word to friends to 
organise a search party. To her infinite relief 
he bounded in with a thousand apologies, threw 
a handsome grilse on the floor, and said, ** Wifie, 
that will make amends.” 

On another occasion he was on duty at Uig in 
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Lews. He borrowed a rod. With his first cast 
the hook unfortunately got fixed. He had no 
other, and was unwilling to lose it. So off went 
every stitch, and out with him into the cold water ! 

He went to the Synod meeting at Portree and 
equipped himself with his fishing tackle. He 
asked a young clerical friend to accompany him 
from Stornoway. After Synod hours they fished 
together the first day. The next day Martin set 
out alone, a distance of some miles. Hour after 
hour did his friend expect him, but midnight 
and small hours passed and Martin did not 
come. The steamer for Stornoway was to leave 
Portree at 6a.m. It was a Saturday and Martin 
had to occupy his own pulpit next day. The 
friend went on board, the first bell rang, after 
a while the second, and then the third and last. 
At that moment Martin hove in sight, tearing 
down the street, and waving to the Captain. He 
got on board, breathless. Clang-clang went the 
engine-room bell. Martin told his story with his 
usual roystering merriment. He had lost his way 
on the moors, and the deep darkness delayed him. 
He got into a house for the night. On the steamer, 
when he should have been in study for his pulpit, 
he fell into a great sleep. Next day he preached 
sermons that surprised by their freshness and 
power. Outings, such as he had then, were really 
part of his equipment for preaching. He was 
lifted to an elevation whence he saw clear and 


far. Other men would have been floored, but he 
climbed. 
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He writes of a fishing holiday he had at Acha- 
nalt, where report had that fish, even monsters, 
abounded. 

Here are his words :— 

“ At first things went against us. The wind 
failed. So the best equipped angler for- souls 
needs the Breath from Above. The wind came, 
and we had a short strong nip, and lo! away with 
cast and flies went one of those monsters. The 
fish you miss are always the biggest! Fishermen 
are philosophers, and hold there is a reason for 
everything. So we examine our line for the 
reason of this mishap. Proclaim it as a warning 
to fishers of all kind, ministerial or material, it 
was all due to using old gear. A piece of old 
salmon gut had been put at the top of the new 
cast to lengthen it. It was our Master’s parable 
over again, the old and new never suit together. 
Fishers of men must never trust to old worn gear. 
Modern monsters will soon play havoc with it. 
There is nothing like new gear, with the old flies 
affixed. We whipped those waters with flies, and 
trolled them with minnows, without meeting any 
of the monsters. Fishermen are like others, and 
there is a reactionary tendency that drives them 
from gossamer to cart ropes. When once you 
get it into your head that there are monsters that 
snap fine tackle, you set straightway to make 
provision for their advent. Result: lines like a 
cart rope, casts like fiddlestrings, and flies like 
dragons : result again, general wonder among the 
fished-for, and empty creels among the fishers. 
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And so on. We whipped and raked for days, 
and caught only a few fishy fools that would 
swallow anything. Lesson two, suit your gear to 
your game. Lesson three, the best fish are the 
most difficult to catch. Lesson four, waters 
most fished hold the shyest fish. Lesson five, 
never despair, there is some way of catching them, 
if you only knew how. Often in those days of 
useless whipping we wondered what the fishes 
were thinking of us and our lures. Anglers, like 
ministers, often wish they could read the thoughts 
of those under them. We sometimes thought 
they must have been quietly winking to one 
another under the water, the younger ones 
giving one another a nudge now and again, 
and the patriarchs an approving wag of their 
tails.” 

Through these charming sentences there shines 
as through windows of the soul the dominating 
passion of Donald John Martin. He was first 
and foremost a fisher of men. Through every 
form of work and recreation he never lost sight 
of this. One Monday he went to the pool of Tong 
near Stornoway, and his words are, “Here I 
am, fishing for souls yesterday, and for grilse 
to-day.” 

His fishing brought out various fine qualities in 
Martin. One incident may be selected. When 
holidaying with his family at a seaside village he 
was anxious to get bait for deep-sea fishing. He 
got hold of a wheelbarrow, obtained the supply, 
threw off his coat, and in shirt sleeves trundled the 
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barrow right through the village, all unconscious 
of stooping. The livery of the true aristocrat he 
never laid aside. 

Recreation, in Martin’s eye, was worthy of a 
place within the coming kingdom of Heaven. 
He acknowledged the evils that attached to some 
pastimes now, but he distinguished. Let us listen 
to himself :— 

‘““It seems to me that some earnest Christians 
make a great mistake. They place sin in the 
things themselves and not in their abuse. They 
would abolish institutions instead of purifying 
them. Eliminate the sin from our present institu- 
tions and they might still continue with us in a 
sinless state. Take football. I can picture foot- 
ball in the Millennium, still a popular game. There 
would be no cursing or swearing, betting or gam- 
bling, drinking before or after the game. Would 
that elimination be to the disadvantage of the 
game? Far from it. It would still be as much 
as ever a game of skill and endurance. Take our 
public-houses. The public-house has been called 
the workingman’s club or parlour. It is the 
social side that is to a great extent its attraction. 
Eliminate the drink entirely, still keep the social, 
and the evil is gone. Take the theatre. A friend 
of mine in picturmg the Millennium said there 
would be no theatres. I question that. It is 
not in the theatre the evil is, but in its conduct 
and its accessories. Purge away the evils which 
offend Christians, get a pure stage free from every 
trace of evil and what is objectionable in it? 
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It but ministers to man’s histrionic instincts. 
My point is that the Millennium so far from 
taking from the zest of life will only add to 
it, and give us a fuller life of fellowship with 
God.” 

The Highlands needed a man who could claim, 
as Christ’s, the common recreation of the hour. 
That is what Martin did, as. no other man of high 
spiritual character in the North, did. Worldly 
ministers indulged, and quite innocently in games 
and pastimes, but they did not claim them for 
Christ. Martin claimed them. He would have 
all business and all recreation turn to transparencies 
through which Christ’s Face was visible. 
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THE LAND AND SOCIAL WORK 


Martin took a strong line on the question of the 
Land. Affairs in his own Isle of Skye and also in 
the Island of Lews precipitated the question. 

In Lews, Sir James Matheson had shipped to 
Canada the crofters of Galson and other villages, 
long before Martin’s arrival. Some of the salt of the 
island were drafted from homes that were dear as 
life to them. Sir James was a kindly proprietor, 
but the craze for forming sheep farms, by annexing 
the crofts, caught him, and he chartered a ship to 
carry the emigrants at his expense. It was over that 
forced separation that the Rev. Donald MacRae 
composed his pathetic “ Emigrant’s Farewell.” 

Then in the ’seventies there was a rising at 
Bernera, an island in Loch Roag, in that part of 
Lews where William Black discovered his ‘‘ Princess 
of Thule.” In connection with the land hunger 
a strange thing happened. The Sheriff read the 
Riot Act in the streets of Stornoway. Lews had 
had various Sheriffs—all sorts. They lived in 
The Cottage, a corbel-stepped villa, embosomed in 
shrubbery. There was the Roman Catholic 
Sheriff who was known as the Pacific—so vener- 
able and humane was he. He sometimes paid out 
of his own purse the fines he imposed. The people 
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of Lews resented the priest who came occasionally 
to sbrive him. Then there was the Riot Act 
Sheriff. He was an Edinburgh Advocate, re- 
served and dignified, and of few and chosen words. 
On the public streets his recognition of people 
depended on their rank, and varied from a Princes 
Street bow to an almost imperceptible nod. One 
day the land agitation brought a number of 
stalwarts from country parishes into Stornoway. 
They formed groups and discussed their problem. 
The Sheriff took fright, hastened home for a copy 
of the Riot Act and read it aloud at one or two 
street corners. It was said that he also telegraphed 
for the military. The whole thing struck the in- 
habitants as verging on glorious folly. There was 
no breath of riot in the air. 

Later, by a little, there arose proceedings which 
led to a trial by jury of land raiders near Loch 
Roag. The factor, known locally as the Great 
Chamberlain of the Lews, was put into the witness 
box. The trial created deep interest. Messrs 
Blackwood published an account of it in pamphlet 
form. It stirred the waters in London, and the 
Great Chamberlain who had ruled the island like 
an Oriental Despot was dismissed by Sir James 
Matheson. Sir James felt like cutting off his 
right hand in this sore shedding of his factor. 
The Highland Press filled the air with its cry of 
“* How are the Mighty fallen ! ” 

Later, by a few years, other agitations arose in 
Lews, in connection with deer-parks. 

In Skye also, and on the mainland the High- 
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landers were in high anger. A Royal Commission 
was appointed to enquire and report. Among 
many others, Martin was called on to give evidence. 
He said that his mind had long been exercised 
over the land question, that the Glendale dis- 
turbances did not begin the period of his interest, 
that from his boyhood he was fascinated. In 
Lews he observed aspects of the land which were 
impressive. The secession from the Free. to the 
Established Church at Uig, he said, was, strange 
as it might appear, largely a land movement. The 
crofters in Lews, he observed, did far more to- 
wards improving the lands than the proprietor did. 
What clearances there were! The parks about 
Stornoway were once occupied by crofters who 
were there no longer. The rigs on his own father’s 
farm in Skye bore marks that they had formerly 
been divided into crofts. He remembered in his 
young days seeing an emigrant ship in Uig harbour 
in Skye. The famed Rev. Roderick MacLeod 
went on board to preach a parting sermon to the 
tearful crowd. ‘They were evicted from home. 
Martin’s heart was deeply moved by the sobs of 
those worthy people. “I watched that ship,” he 
said, ‘“‘ as she sailed away, and ever since and now, 
I have asked myself, and others, the reason why.” 

Afterwards his father, who was tenant of the 
farm of Monkstadt was asked by the proprietor to 
accept as an addition to his farm the lands of some 
crofters who were to be dispossessed. Dr Martin 
refused. The proprietor urged. Dr Martin said 
never would a crofter be put out of his land for his 
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sake. The request, it was said, was so persistently 
urged that Dr Martin, rather than have anything 
to do with it, gave up the farm altogether. The 
blood of this noble sire flowed in Donald John 
Martin’s veins. The Martins leftSkye, and migrated 
South. The scene left its lifelong mark on the sub- 
ject of this memoir. Various disasters happened 
soon afterin Skye. A churchyard was mostly washed 
away, and bones and coffins strewn wildly about. 
The common people held that these were judgments 
from Heaven upon “ clearance ”’ proprietors. 
Writing once of a visit he paid to St Kilda, Martin 
used these strong words: “The landlordism of 
St Kilda seems to us the reductio ad absurdum of 
our present land and landlord system. ‘That one 
man should claim as his own this islet of the sea, 
away in mid-ocean, with absolute power to say Yea 
or Nay as to who are to settle on it, seems to us 
an absurdity, if not animpiety. Besides all this, his 
way of management is by a huge truck system!” 
Writing of Harris he said: ‘“‘ Here as elsewhere 
the people have been driven from the richer 
portions into the most barren and inaccessible 
parts, sometimes, as in South Harris, literally at 
the point of the bayonet. Thus in South Harris 
you have the strange anomaly of the public road 
running through the rich pastures of the west side, 
tenanted only by deer and sheep (though once 
by men and women), and the thickly-populated 
east side being left without even a footpath. Foot- 
paths have now been provided, but no road proper.” 
The Duke of Argyll—the Reign-of-Law Duke, 
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moved Martin to anger. The Duke was a man of 
varied culture. On one occasion he undertook to 
sketch the history of the Scottish Church and, with 
almost inconceivable blindness, passed by the Dis- 
ruption and all it stood for, as if not worthy of 
notice. It was this doltishness, or whatever else we 
choose to call it, that made Principal Rainy, on the 
floor of his Assembly, transfix the Duke in a memor- 
able sentence, every word of which sparkled. 

The Duke had been writing on the Land question. 
«MacCallum Mor,” said Martin, “has been pleased 
to pay some condescendingly gracious compli- 
ments to the genius of the crofter. We gladly 
agree with him, and would tell him that nowhere, 
perhaps, will he find more latent power of brain 
and heart, as yet undeveloped, than in Lewis.” As 
was his wont, His Grace, said Martin, laid down the 
law with the authority of an angel, but with briars. 

Martin believed in peasant proprietorship. He 
thought the crofters would improve in every way 
if they had larger crofts, fair rents, and fixity of 
tenure. Much has since been done for them. 


SociaL Work 

He took a deep interest in social work, and was 
convinced the Church should address herself 
more and more to social problems. Those who 
came across him in his seasons of revival might 
have easily thought that only the higher spiritual 
forms of service interested him. He was all on 
fire for soul-winning. It seemed the one passion 
of his life. But there slept in him this other 
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passion, which rose at times in its strength—the 
desire to set social wrongs right. The Church 
ought to do it. That was his conviction. Again 
and again one comes across sermons preached 
in his later years in which he urges this with 
great earnestness. Even the tangled problems of 
Capital and Labour were not outside the Church’s 
sphere. ‘“‘ God is the model employer of labour,” 
he said. ‘The greatest heresy of all is to divorce 
any part of our mater:al or social or individual 
life from the presence or rule of God. We are 
defeated in our efforts at social amelioration 
because we do not dwell enough with the king for 
his work.” The weakness of social work lay, 
he maintained, in its lack of prayer. Men de- 
pended on mere effort and toil. What was true 
of the demoniac in the gospels was true of all 
difficult social wrongs, there must be prayer and 
fasting, for without them these stubborn devils 
would not budge. Social work was far too in- 
dependent of prayer. Hence its failure. Just as 
soul-winning could not be done except in a warm 
atmosphere of prayer, so also the questions of 
Drink and Housing and Hours and Wages and 
Sweating could only be solved successfully when 
effort was steeped in prayer. That was Martin’s 
position. The trouble is that the men who are so 
strong for these social reforms are not the men 
who spend most time on the Hilltop. 

He wrote : 

‘There are some Christian people whom I fail 
to understand, those who take no interest in the 
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political and historical affairs of the world, and 
consider these as having no relation to the Kingdom 
of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ. If there 
were no moral or spiritual interests involved I 
could understand it. If these were matters merely 
of pounds and shillings and pence I could under- 
stand it, though even then I could not agree with 
it, because as a Christian I am called to take an in- 
terest in all that concerns my fellows, be it material 
or spiritual. These two spheres lap and interlap. 

“ The greatest of philanthropic statesmen have 
been inspired and animated in their statesmanship 
by Christian considerations. The evangelicals of 
the 18th and 19th century were Statesmen-phil- 
anthropists. Wilberforce in slave legislation, and 
Shaftesbury in factory legislation are examples 
to us of Christian men who can effect the Kingdom 
of God in the political sphere. We may be told 
that we have no right to bring into politics moral 
and religious considerations, that they are purely 
secular and should be treated as such. Now this 
is where the Christian is bound to step in with a 
direct ‘ No’ to such views.” 

He thought much about the state of things in 
Oban, and spoke to leading men in the town about 
setting up some forms of industry that would keep 
its young men from idling and from temptation. 
Oban was busy in its season, but the long winter, 
when its visitors had fled, was a slow, tedious time in 
which the devil and his helpers alone seemed busy. 
The leading men were indifferent, and even scoffed 
at Martin’s burdening himself with such anxieties. 
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XV 
MARRIAGE AND FURTHER REVIVAL 


Mr Martin married in January 1882 Miss Margaret 
Williamina Ross, daughter of Mr William Ross 
who filled, with high honour, for thirty-seven years, 
the position of Procurator Fiscal of the Lews. He 
was a native of Tain, and came to Stornoway 
when quite a young fellow. He was one of the 
handsomest men, if not the very handsomest, in 
the Island, very kindly and greatly respected. 
His wife, daughter of a Lews Tacksman, was of 
unusual beauty and style. Their elder daughter, 
Margaret Williamina, was educated at Stornoway 
and Edinburgh. Her age was eighteen at her 
marriage, while Martin was thirty-four. She was 
simple and natural, and her cheeks were lke 
apples for hue. Her youth, and the fact that 
she was a member of his own congregation, 
raised the usual ripple of talk. As Barry Pain 
says, ‘‘ Love is the popularest game on earth, but 
it ain’t got no rules.” The young wife presided 
over Martin’s house with conspicuous success. 
Her reign was pathetically brief. After the 
birth of her child she fell ill, lingered, and 
passed away, while still in bud and _ blade, 
at the age of nineteen. Martin’s grief over 
his beautiful young wife was heart rending. 
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He was plunged into the depths. His cries 
were piteous, and many a tear was shed for him. 
His sudden sorrow was too sharp to continue, 
and he wept himself out of its grip. So remark- 
able was the calm of God that flowed into his 
spirit that he set himself to write poetry while 
her dead body lay in the house awaiting burial. 

After a period of four lonely years Martin married, 
in September 1887, as his second wife, Miss Letitia 
Tennant Stuart, daughter of Mr John Simson 
Stuart of the Royal Irish Constabulary. Mr 
Stuart had a varied and often exciting experience, 
for he lived through the stormy times of the Molly 
Maguires and the Fenian age. Once he sat on 
a platform near the famous Daniel O’Connell. 
There were some cries against the Head of the 
Police. O’Connel put his hand on Stuart’s 
shoulder and said, “He who cries against him 
hurts me.” | 

In those days there was a wild Fenian leader 
known as Giant Paddy who managed to evade 
the police. His hiding was said to be in a part 
of County Donegal known as the Bog. Chief 
Constable Stuart with only a couple of policemen 
set out, determined to track him, but their efforts 
were disappointing. At last in their wanderings 
they spied a glimmer of light through a crack in 
the ground. The “ Big Chief,” as Mr Stuart was 
called from his height and fearlessness, wished 
the policemen to remain at the top. He himself 
removed a big flat stone, found a staircase, and 
went down. Paddy was fast asleep on a rough 
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bed, with his loaded pistols beside him. Mr Stuart 
removed the pistols, sat full weight on Paddy and 
shouted, “‘ Waken, Paddy, you’re my prisoner.” 
“Oho,” said Paddy, “‘ You’re the Big Chief. No 
one else would dare.” Paddy yielded quietly to 
be handcuffed, was marched off to prison, and was 
transported for some years. Long after at a 
Country Fair in Ireland, a big man touched the 
Chief Constable on the shoulder and said, ‘“‘ Do 
you remember me?” It was Paddy the Giant. 
He had served his time. He cherished no ill will, 
only admiration and awe for the Big Chief, whom 
he delighted to meet. 

For some years Mr Stuart was Chief Con- 
stable of Galway, and many interesting and 
romantic tales of his career as a public officer 
had connection with that part of the Green 
Isle. 

From his Irish home there came to Scotland no 
fewer than three of his daughters who were married 
to ministers of the United Free Church, one to 
the Rev. Dr John James Black of Inverness, one 
to the Rev. John Hall of Edinburgh, and Letitia 
to the Rev. Donald John Martin. Another 
daughter perished in a brave effort to rescue a 
drowning boy in Cornwall whom she observed 
struggling in the sea. She succeeded, but at the 
cost of her own bright life. Martin first saw his 
second wife when she came as a deputy to work 
among the fisher girls in Stornoway, and with him 
it was love at first sight. He never ventured 
cautiously. He plunged over head and ears. 
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“No heart is pure that is not passionate,” says the 
author of Ecce Homo. Martin was in a blaze. 
His letters at this period are full of everything 
beautiful in heaven and earth. He was on the 
most exquisite terms with life. 

The marriage took place in Inverness. There 
were two methods of giving the statutory notice 
of marriage. One was the long established way 
of proclaiming the banns in the Parish Church. 
The other was the comparatively recent plan of 
publishing the names on a board outside the door 
of the Registrar’s office. Old fashioned people 
preferred the proclamation. Strong radicals 
usually preferred the publishing. Martin insisted 
on being published at the Registrar’s office. All 
the friends in Inverness rose in protest. They 
said no person in his position ever went on the 
Registrar’s board. It would cover them all with 
shame if he went on it. Martin gloried in opposing 
every form of snobbery, and he now had his chance. 
He wrote to his fiancée, “I am Martin enough to 
take the plebeian way, and I have a pleasure in 
shocking the snobs of Inverness.” On no account 
would he yield. In reply to repeated appeals 
he said it was with him a matter of principle, and 
on the Registrar’s board and not in the Parish 
Church must the notice be given. It was this 
kind of immoveableness in a man of large tolera- 
tion and easy ways that fell on observers with the 
feeling of the unbelievable. Martin surprised 
many men by his eagerness to co-operate with the 
Established Church. He never missed a chance 
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of working with its ministers. Some would say 
the proclamation of his own marriage in the 
Parish Church afforded a first-rate opportunity of 
showing friendly feeling. But principle, where 
it gripped him, made him like rock, and entreaty 
and appeal were of no avail. At the very time be 
refused to be proclaimed he was in the midst of 
another revival in his church, and he was doing 
all he could to carry the Established Church 
minister with him. I remember so well his say- 
ing, “‘I think God is blessing me just because I 
am so eager to break down sectarianism, and 
especially because I work cordially with the 
Established Church.” 

It was a deep movement, although not like that 
of 1880. So filled was Martin with the desire for 
souls that he said he must return to his work 
straight from the marriage altar. His bride 
heartily agreed, and they both left Inverness and 
came right away into the midst of the great work 
in Stornoway. I happened to be there at the 
time, and can never forget the scene. The large 
crowds in Percival Square, the burning messages, 
the stream of people into the Church, the deep 
hush, made one feel as if angels were hovering 
round. One evening the Drill Instructor of the 
Volunteer Corps rose in the Church. He was a 
blunt, likeable Englishman who dropped his “ h’s.” 
He told, with a mixture of tremor and glow, the 
story of his conversion, how he was gripped as he 
lay in bed, how he rose in a sweat and struggle, 
how he felt it was now or never. The story 
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was thrilling. What would one not give to 
hear the like of it again! The bells of heaven 
were ringing, and this simple soldier in that 
hour became, like the Philippian Jailor, a sudden 
wonder. Ss 

Everyone felt a holy awe at the enthralling 
interest an individual soul could possess. How 
fascinating is the volume of each man’s life if only 
its pages fall wide open! It was a great revival. 
There were many cases of conversion. The 
windows of heaven were opened and blessing fell. 
Martin had at this season a double happiness, the 
happiness of his marriage and the happiness of 
this revival. He felt the unutterable goodness of 
God to him, and he soared with holy joy. It was 
at this time that he wrote these words, “I seem 
to be burning for souls.” He had early morning 
prayer-meetings in which he and some devout 
helpers poured out their hearts in a deep and 
holy cry. He wrote various friends throughout 
the country to remember the Stornoway work in 
prayer. In many parts petitions arose for his 
work, and one heard of prayer gatherings in 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and Inverness, where 
Martin’s name was mentioned. The work grew 
and taxed every ounce of his strength. Jn one 
house which he visited he was so wearied that he 
could not pray. Into the house there came a boy 
who had lately come to Christ. This so filled 
Martin’s heart that his weariness all fled, and he 
left the house, after praise and prayer, saying, 
“‘T’m as fresh as a daisy.” A young minister in 
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the neighbourhood of Inverness, the Rev. Donald 
Campbell of Petty, now of Greenock, who was 
himself converted under Martin’s preaching in the 
Highland capital, came to his help at Stornoway. 
Others also came and eased the pressure which 
had almost broken him. 
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MarTIN was not distinguished for pastoral visita- 
tion. He was irregular, and often forgetful, and 
sometimes neglected and angered people. All the 
same, his visits could be of exquisite quality. 
He could be the best company, and the worst, 
according to his mood. He would at times say, 
How do you do? and not utter another word. 
When he got started he could scarcely be 
stopped, and ran on in a bright and happy way, 
monopolising the talk engagingly. 

He would occasionally, when weary, forget that 
he was visiting, and it is said that the Goddess 
of Sleep waved her wand over him, more than 
once, in other people’s chairs! Notwithstanding 
all this, there were multitudes who said that the 
most helpful visits they ever had were from him. 
One-thing-at-a-time was Martin’s way, and what- 
ever he was in for, got the whole of him. He 
forgot the other things for the moment, but what 
he did was done tellingly. His recreations, his 
preaching, his story-telling, his social reforms, 
each in turn got the entire man. His visiting, 
when he went for it, shared the same fortune. 
When he read and expounded the Scriptures in a 
brief visit, it was most refreshing. In cases of 
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serious illness he was simply splendid. He was 
constant in attendance, and often a tear stood 
at his cheek. Dying people liked to put their 
hand in his. It seemed to soothe and please 
them. It was the remembrance of tender scenes 
like these that made a Lews lady, resident in 
Edinburgh, burst into tears when she heard of 
Martin’s death. It is only those that saw him 
when their dear friends were hovering over the 
edge of departure that knew the full value of his 
visits. ‘There was a blind lady in his congrega- 
tion who had quite a gift for stirring Martin’s 
mind. He said it always did him good to see her. 
Her bright intelligence, and her incisive strokes 
touched the quick of things. It was then that he 
gave as good as he received. There were other 
cases, when he would twirl his hat for a minute or 
two on the handle of his walking-stick, and rise, 
saying, “ Goodbye, you have nothing to say, nor 
have J.” He had a gift of silence which some- 
times made people feel cold. At other times it 
was an interesting silence. Its interest depended 
on the mental attitude of those who sat and 
studied him. He had great faith in the ministry 
of flowers, and would go out to the primrose 
banks for a posy every day he visited a consump- 
tive girl. These kindnesses impictured themselves 
in people’s breasts. There was a young salesman 
in Stornoway who took suddenly ill. For many 
hours he kept sinking. Martin spent the whole 
day beside his bed, praying, soothing, directing. 
All that day the tears were never absent from his 
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face. He had amazing sympathy. It was a great 
tribute to him, when people, who were not members 
of his church, sent and begged for a visit. There 
was one such case of a gentleman of business 
standing. He was known as a public speaker of 
effectiveness. Martin spent the whole night with 
him. It was the last night. Face to face with 
the realities of Eternity, Martin’s soul was moved. 
With rare simplicity he could point the way of 
life, and with deep tenderness he could pour out his 
whole heart in prayer. These were the moments 
when he rose like the sun, dispreading his rays. 

On pastoral visits he would sometimes name, 
in prayer, every member of the family, whether 
present or absent. People spoke of the holy 
thrill that went through them as they heard 
their own names presented at the Throne. 

Often on the doorstep he lifted his heart to 
Heaven that his visit might be helpful. When 
he set out, tuned so, his presence became a 
benediction. 


PERSONAL DEALING 


Some one has spoken of the art of “ stalking a 
soul.” It is not given to every one. Martin 
knew that the soul’s processes should not be un- 
wisely forced. He also knew when, by the dis- 
posal of apt circumstance, the moment of action 
had come. He had a delicate touch which is 
surely needed in dealing with human minds. He 
never forgot the part that each man has to fill 
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in the settlement of salvation. “God gives every 
bird its food, but does not throw it into the nest.” 
He knew something of the temptations that face 
the newly awakened, that immediately after leav- 
ing the City of Destruction the dangerous loneli- 
ness of the open plain comes before the wicket 
gate, that Beelzebub’s castle is between the wicket 
gate and the Cross, and that many sore arrows are 
shot from that hostile stronghold. He had a good 
deal of experience in guiding the anxious. He 
knew the excuses in which souls were apt to be 
meshed, and the bypaths that lured them aside. 
At the same time he sympathized with the artist 
who pictured the chained lions from which Mis- 
trust and Timorous fled, as wearing an amused 
smile on their faces. He knew well the serious- 
ness of delay, and the urgency and momentousness 
of decision, and that what takes place in three score 
ticks of the clock may influence one’s eternity. 
He was not content with dealings in the enquiry 
room only. He called on people in their homes, 
and sought personal interviews with those who 
were in concern. Even when there was no wide 
revival Martin had instances of individuals who 
were seekers, and he had an eye for them. 

One of his first early elders in Oban tells that 


* Martin had evangelistic services there, long before 


he was called to be their minister. As he was 

leaving he found the steamer was to have more 

time at the pier than he had expected. He 

made the best of the spare hour. He went to 

call on one whom he saw at the meetings. He 
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dealt with him about the Great Things, and he 
had the joy of seeing him accept Christ. When 
Martin came to Argyll Square Church, years after- 
wards, he found this snatched brand among his 
earnest workers. A fruitful investment of that 
spare hour! 

It was this devotion to personal dealing that 
made him join the ‘“ One-by-One Band,” which 
was instituted in Portsmouth some years ago by 
Mr Thomas Hogben. Martin got others also to 
jom. Members of that band carry a_ small 
“ Throne-of-Grace Book” in which they enter 
names and plead for them in prayer. He had 
many names in his book. In the Stornoway 
revival he had whole families on his list and 
many individuals here and there. That awoke 
the expectancy that is a prime quality in soul- 
winning. ‘‘ Expect nothing and it will happen.” 

He was not content in finding the anxious. He 
sought to rouse the indifferent. He could read a 
dead soul’s epitaph in a wayfarer’s face. Preach- 
ing to his congregation he once said, “ People 
speak of burdened evangelists, burdened with 
souls. It is as nothing to the burden of a minister 
who is bowed down under the pressure of those 
who are dead in his flock.” He often felt this 
burden. He had his seasons when it did not 
press. But there were times when his soul was 
laden. He would then buttonhole people and 
fetch out deepest secrets which had till then been 
tongueless. “He clave the rock, and the waters 
gushed out.” 
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A minister writes: ‘“‘ I was at school in Storno- 
way. I met Mr Martin on the street. He invited 
me to his manse. We sat together in his study. 
He led the talk on to spiritual matters, close and 
personal. A short prayer closed the visit. ‘There 
was a fire kindled that day in my young heart. 
The simple directness, the devout and reverent 
familiarity, and the triumphant faith of that 
prayer, made an ineffaceable ye iets on my 
min d. 399 

When Martin got into close touch with men he 
never drove truth in with a hammer, but he did 
with a screw-driver. He believed in conviction 
of sin, but he urged people not to wait for 
it. He greatly believed in creating in men 
a sense of failure. When once he found hearts 
prepared in this way he poured in the truth 
that blessed, for he knew that Truth heals the 
wounds which Truth makes. He used to say, 


fast? . ne i S 
a” * There is no more critical time in a man’s 
ox history than when he is just nearing the kingdom 


of God. One thing then may land him or wreck 
him.” He had a profound sense of the responsi- 
bility of dealing with men at the great turning- 
points. He now and again had success with 
people who seemed to’ be quite hopeless. “ As 
the gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done.” 

His way of following-up was one of Martin’s 
fine qualities. He was not satisfied with one 
interview or even two. He kept his eye on those 
he dealt with. There were numberless instances. 
One must suffice, even though imperfect in the 
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telling. In his early ministry be got into touch 
with a young fellow who came one evening to 
the service. He spoke to him. A week passed 
in which he sought him. They met at last in 
the street at night. They walked up and down 
in deep and earnest conversation. 

Mr Martin was great on the Word. Up against 
a lamp-post they stood while John iii. and 14 
(Moses lifting up the serpent in the wilderness) 
was read and expounded. In the deep darkness 
of that night, with a twofold light on the holy 
page, the young fellow tasted for the first time the 
bliss for hearts unblessed. 

Martin was a first-rate letter-writer, and he 
used this gift to the highest of all ends. Some of 
the letters that have come my way reveal his 
anxiety to turn his converts into soul-winners. 
He felt in every fibre of his being that the first 
business of a Christian was to make another 
Christian. 


His PRAYERFULNESS. 
cena cs Rin 


Martin’s outstanding gift was his prayerfulness. 
It was the real secret of the impression he made, 
and of his successful ministry. 

A young minister, who was in Oban for a time, 
said they often met in each other’s study, and 
had the most pleasing fellowship, but they never 
separated without prayer. It was always Martin’s 
parting request. He could not remember one 
occasion on which they parted without going on 
their knees. 
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One of his elders in Oban said he often called 
on Martin in regard to congregational affairs. 
They always ended their interview on their knees, 
in which they cast all their burden on God: The 
minister would give a hearty handshake at the 
door, and say, “God in His own good time will 
open up the way.” This elder tells a touching 
story of Mr Martin: “I can recall, one Saturday 
afternoon, his coming to my house. I saw at once 
that he was troubled. He had scarcely sat down 
when he was up with a jump, and said, * Look 
here, Mac, come away up the hill for a stroll.’ We 
went out, and then he began to accuse himself of 
not living as near to God as he should, and because 
of this, things were happening in the congregation 
and in the town which caused God to withold 
His blessing. This was the strain all along till 
we got to the top of the hill. I felt like Peter 
on the mountain top in a truly heavenly atmo- 
sphere. There, under the canopy of heaven, Mr 
Martin poured out, on his knees, a heart full of 
earnest pleading for rich blessing on Oban and 
its inhabitants. On the morrow (Sabbath) he 
preached most powerfully. One of the elders re- 
marked to me in the going-out, * Man, wasn’t that 
grand!’ ” 

Martin loved his children so tenderly that when 
he wanted any kind of pleasure for himself he 
always took out a Family-Ticket. One day he 
and his family went to spend the day on the moor 
some distance from Oban. After rambling about 
for hours he discovered to his dismay that his 
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gold watch was gone, the same gold watch which 
he had lost on the eve of his leaving for indigo 
planting many years before. 

They searched high and low without result. 
Martin shouted for the searchers, and when they 
gathered he said We should have begun with 
prayer. Let us pray that the watch may be 
found. A family prayer-meeting was held, and 
the search was renewed. Within a few minutes a 
shout of discovery rent the air. The watch, half 
submerged in the moss, was found. 

There was some deputational work in Lews 
in which Martin and another minister had the 
framing of the programme. After arranging it 
to their satisfaction they had to submit it to 
other ministers. One of these in particular was 
difficult to negotiate. Martin said, Let us carry 
it to our Heavenly Father. The other minister 
was staggered at Martin’s utterly honest prayer : 
“Lord, help us with this brother, for Thou 
knowest he has a devil, and we are at our wits’ 


end.” Our wits’ end! There men are surpassingly 


candid, and strip to nature. 

In Lews two God-fearing men got to logger- 
heads, and were on the eve of going to Law. One 
of them came into Stornoway, and told a friend 
whom he met that he had come to prepare his 
case for going before the Sheriff. The friend was 
deeply grieved at the pass things had come to, and 
said, Go and see Mr Martin and ask his advice. He 
accepted this suggestion. He told his story to 
Martin. They both went down on their knees and 
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prayed over it. Martin urged him to go home, 
pray over it daily, and come back to him in a 
week. He came back in a week and Martin’s 
prayer on that occasion quite melted the man. 
Martin then arranged that the other man in the 
case should be invited to the manse. There the 
three talked together, and had prayer over it. 
The two contenders parted that afternoon per- 
fectly reconciled and good friends. Ever after 
Martin was known in their homes by the name of 
Peacemaker. Other quarrels also he composed. 

There was a matter of profound difficulty 
occupying the anxious attention of the Lews 
Presbytery. They did not know how to deal 
with it, and, after racking their brains, it was un- 
animously resolved to commit the whole thing 
to Mr Martin, and leave it to his judgment. It 
drove Martin to his knees. From the day he 
took it in hand the skies began to clear, and before 
many weeks were over the ministers were relieved. 
to find the whole thing unravelled and their anxiety 
and fears dispelled. They realized afresh his great- 
ness, and they wished he could be patented ! 

He was singularly constant in his practice of 
the early and late Chapter when he rose in the 
morning and retired at night. A friend with whom 
he stayed and slept during a busy Assembly in 
Edinburgh writes that he was amazed at Martin. 
Even if dead tired, and scarce able to move, he 
would never go to bed without reading his Bible. 
This practice fed the flame of prayer which always 
burned in his heart. 
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SENSE oF Honour 


To all evil speakers Martin waved dismissal. He 
could not abide them. At the same time he 
loved truth and straight dealing, and grew angry 
over mean and shabby deeds. There occurred a 
strange thing once in a district which he loved. 
A local minister gave a series of Sunday afternoon 
lectures. The titles were advertized, and much 
publicity given. Martin, when he read them, 
thought he had seen them before, but he dis- 
missed the subject from his mind. A friend told 
him of something which the first two lectures 
contained. Martin had read that before. He 
went to his bookshelf and took down a volume 
by a prominent London preacher in which the 
table of contents corresponded to the advertize- 
ment bill of the local lecturer. That of itself 
did not necessarily mean that the local man had 
thieved another’s bait and angled with it. Martin 
gave the volume to his friend, who, the following 
Sunday, went to the church, kept the open book 
on his knee, and followed sentence by sentence 
the lecture of the day. On being told, Martin was 
sorely perplexed. He wished he had never heard 
of it, but, now that he did know, it would be 
wrong to let it pass. How was he to strip the 
peacock’s feathers from this plagiarist? He 
thought he ought to send him, by post, his own 
copy of the book, by way of informing him that 
the game was up. He did not. That way did 
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not satisfy his mind and the gravity of the case. 
After much consideration he handed the book to 
the local bookseller, with a request that he would 
place it in his shop window, with the table of 
contents open. The lectures came to an im- 
mediate stop, and the preacher soon after found 
another sphere. It seemed a harsh exposure, 
and some people might find it difficult to 
justify. Martin shrank from harsh things, and 
never did them except from compelling consider- 
ations. His conscience and his light made him 
feel that so public an affront called for public 
action. 

There was a good and gentle minister in the 
North who was related to Martin. They were dis- 
cussing various ministerial brethren and one in 
particular, whose doings Martin was narrating. 
At a point in the narrative this friend said, ‘‘ Why, 
Donald, anyone who could do that, must have a 
good bit of the Devil in him.” Martin’s com- 
ment was “ Anyone that can say that, must have 
a good bit of the Devil in him too.” A great 
feature in Martin was his dislike to the attributing 
of motives in the conduct of people. 

In the Presbytery of Lews, where Martin was 
clerk, an attack was made on him by a brother 
minister who was notorious for reckless speech. 
He doubted Martin’s word. Martin sat up and 
said, “I can stand anything, but I can’t stand 
doubting my veracity,” and he appealed to the 
Presbytery. Member after member rose, stood 
by Martin to the last syllable, and severely 
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censured the delinquent. Martin broke down 
and wept. It hurt him beyond words that 
anyone could cast a slur on his truthfulness, 


and especially that a brother minister should 
do so. 
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Oxan, about 100 years ago, was an unimportant 
village in an exquisite situation. The first church 
it possessed was of the order of the Independents, 
built about 1820. That erection may have moved 
the Established Church authorities of the com- 
bined parish of Kilmore and Kilbride, in which 
Oban was situate, to build a mission chapel for 
Presbyterian services. The Presbyterian build- 
ing rose in 1821, and there the well-known Dr 
Alexander Beith, a Campbelltown man, began 
and carried on his five years’ ministry, at a stipend 
of £20 a year. He then passed on to other churches 
in Glasgow, Kilbrandon, Glenelg, and finally to 
Stirling, of which town he became a most dis- 
tinguished citizen. At his feet “ Ian Maclaren ”’ 
and Henry Drummond sat together in their school 
days. The General Assembly called Dr Beith to 
the Moderator’s chair. The story of his church 
in Stirling is full of amazement and romance. He 
was well on to a century when the Angel of Death 
lulled this brave and tried hero to sleep. 

The Oban Chapel received as successor to Dr 
Beith the Rev. Alexander Stewart who came in 
1827 and left in 1832 under a somewhat clouded | 
sky. After him came the Rev. Alex. Mackenzie. 
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He remained for ten years and left in 1842 for 
ministerial work in Van Diemen’s Land. 

In November 1842 the Rev. Archibald Banna- 
tyne was ordained. He was a Rothesay man, 
brought up in the spiritual atmosphere of the 
Mission Church there, where evangelical stalwarts 
like Robertson, Flyter, Stewart (afterwards of 
Cromarty) and Peter M‘Bride laboured with 
apostolic fervour. He was a favourite student 
of Principal Macfarlane’s at Glasgow University. 
Bannatyne began his service, as a probationer, 
under Dr Mackintosh Mackay of Dunoon, and his 
work was, to preach at Toward and at Ardlamont, 
outlying parts, and shepherd their far scattered 
people. He afterwards went to Arran, and began 
services at Brodick, under the parish minister of 
Kilbride. People were just beginning to dis- 
cover Brodick. The well known Mr George Free- 
land Barbour of Gryffe and of Bonskeid was holi- 
daying there. He was deeply impressed by the 
young probationer, and urged hun to publish 
some of the sermons he preached in that beautiful 
spot. Mr Barbour generously undertook all costs. 

The small volume entitled “‘ God is”’ runs only to 
forty-six pages. It is dedicated to the inhabitants 
of Brodick, among whom he continued his labours 
for three years. The addresses breathe a most 
earnest spirit, reveal a deep and intimate know- 
ledge of Scripture, and do great credit to the 
probationer. There were interesting stories of 
his time in Brodick. The parish minister was a 
Moderate, and attended dances and other jollifica- 
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tions. Bannatyne was unused to such, was from 
his boyhood of a thoughtful and unworldly turn, 
and declined all invitations to assemblies of so 
secular an order. The parish minister respected 
his scruples, and in various ways showed his 
personal respect for his assistant’s character. 

Bannatyne was settled in Oban in stirring times. 
The Disruption was in the air. Bannatyne had 
an older brother, also a minister, and his position 
at the Disruption invested him with much interest. 
He ministered at Cumnock in Ayrshire and was 
Chaplain to the Lord High Commissioner, the 
Marquis of Bute. The Marquis represented Queen 
Victoria in the General Assembly. When the 
Disruption became imminent the Chaplain wished 
to resign his Chaplaincy, as his sympathies were 
wholly with the Evangelicals. But the Marquis, 
like many others, was colour-blind. He main- 
tained that no more than a dozen, if so many, 
would secede from the Church. He strongly 
urged his Chaplain to be wise and not resign. 
The Marquis had a rude wakening when the hour 
struck on 18th May 1843, and the flower and 
glory of the Church marched out, in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, before his very eyes, and disrupted 
their connection with the State. 

The Rev. Archibald Bannatyne of Oban was 
among the 474 heroes. He was helped by the 
Marquis of Breadalbane who threw himself dis- 
tinguishably into the Disruption cause. Campbell 
of Sonachan, on Loch Awe, owned one end of 
Oban, and he and his wife and daughter were 
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friends of Bannatyne and supported him warmly. 
The Marquis of Breadalbane gave a site. He 
commissioned Mr Pugin, a prominent English 
architect, to draw up plans for the Church. Most 
of the early buildings of the Free Church were 
mere barns. Oban church was an _ exception. 
It was within and without exceedingly tasteful 
and attracted attention. Ruskin, on a visit to 
the town, was greatly taken with it. In after 
years alterations were made, and the church was 
badly improved. The dainty pulpit was en- 
larged and canopied, and a two-faced clock was 
fixed over the minister’s head ! 

One of Mr Bannatyne’s fervent supporters was 
Mr MacArthur of the steamboat agency. He 
was deservedly respected. His dog also came 
to be spoken of with respect. On the first Sabbath 
after the Disruption this wise animal made its 
way to the church as it had often done, walked to 
MacArthur’s pew and found he was not there, 
mounted the pulpit steps and sniffed at the 
preacher whom it recognized not, put its big 
paws up on the top of the pulpit and looked sadly 
at the almost deserted pews. It then made a 
rush out, and never entered the Auld Kirk again. 
It became known in Oban as the “ Disruption 
dog.” The Free Church congregation were ac- 
commodated in a hall until their own beautiful 
church rose on the hill where its tower made it 
prominent. 

Mr Bannatyne had never been thoroughly at 
home in the Gaelic tongue, and when he was 
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called to a church in Glasgow, in which English 
alone was preached, he gladly accepted. He and 
his excellent wife, who was a daughter of the 
famous House of Glencoe, had made many friends 
in Oban, and the partings were with emotion. He 
did capital work in John Knox Church in Glasgow, 
until his health broke, when he received, as col- 
league, the saintly Ralph C. Smith, who was to 
have been disinherited for clinging to the Free 
Church. But his irate wealthy relative died before 
the will was changed. Mr Bannatyne died on the 
20th anniversary of the Disruption Day in his 
fifty-third year. Some choice memorials of him 
were collected into a small volume, called ‘‘ Truth 
in Love,” in whose pages one would have gladly 
welcomed more detail and much more narrative. 
The oil portrait of Mr Bannatyne which his 
family possess shows a studious face, with the 
calm and culture of a soul aloof from mundane 
care. Mr Bannatyne’s son became the first 
Moderator of the Legal Free Church in October 
1900. 

The Rev. Patrick Cameron succeeded Mr 
Bannatyne in 1855. He was a native of Glen- 
moriston, where his forbears had sheepfarmed for 
generations. He took his Arts course in Aberdeen 
and his Theological in the New College, Edinburgh. 
He married a daughter of Mr James Cumming, 
Inspector of Schools in Edinburgh. Mr Cameron 
was an earnest preacher, full of holy zeal, and 
eager for spiritual fruit. He often preached in 
outlying parts, and good Doctor Macgillvary, 
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a worthy practitioner in Oban, had a horse always 
ready to carry the minister on its back. In 
Cameron’s time the manse was built, and a bell 
was gifted to the church. With the exception of 
a private school, which was carried on by daughters 
of a Free Church minister, all the educational 
facilities in Oban were supplied, it is said, by the 
Free Church authorities. One wonders where 
Oban would have been, but for the educational 
passion of that Church. 

Cameron was surrounded by some hearty sup- 
porters. There was Mr Brown who was banker 
and steamboat agent, and a dominating in- 
fluence. He was made of Covenanting stuff, 
and would have faced fire or scaffold. There 
was Mr Laidiaw the grocer, who stood against 
the union with the U.P’s. The Bass Rock itself 
would move as soon as he, before this surging 
tide. There was Mr Buchanan, the draper, who 
occupied the front bench among the progressives. 
There was Mr MacCulloch, the farmer of Kerrera, 
who was a Right Hand to his minister. There 
were others notable and worthy. What a band 
of interesting men and women adorned the Oban 
of nearly half a century ago ! 

There were resident in Oban two naval gentle- 
men who left their mark on the town. Rear- 
Admiral Otter was a man of deeply religious 
spirit. He disapproved of sects. He signalized 
his disapproval by joining the Plymouth Brethren ! 
He also occasionally visited the churches in turn, 
as a token of goodwill. He held services of his 
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own, warm and evangelistic, and baptized converts 
in what Oban people called the Plymouth Tank. 
On Saturdays he had services for boys and girls, 
which these young people regarded as a serious 
invasion of their holiday. The discipline at these 
meetings was not exemplary, and the police were 
sometimes mentioned by way of insuring quiet. 
The Admiral took the boys to bathe which en- 
hanced his popularity. It was said that a prank 
of his had been, in his days of active service, to 
dive from one side of his Man-of-war, pass under- 
neath, and rise on the other. In later life he 
looked venerable, and might have passed for one 
of the patriarchs. There was an elevation of 
purpose about him that endeared him. He 
painted the rocks of Lorne and Mull with Bible 
words, gave many a tract, and went up and down 
the Hebrides preaching sweetly the Name that 
was above every name. 

The other was a Captain in the navy. He 
worshipped at other shrines. He lifted Oban out 
of obscurity and planted it in the blaze. He did 
so by reporting with full and particular detail 
that the sea serpent, which had filled the world 
with mystery, had been slain in Oban harbour. 
The waves were dyed by its blood, and the monster 
lay dead on the shores. Newspaper artists and 
descriptive writers came flocking by coach and 
steamer. It was a stroke of genius. These 
visitors had to do something to justify the costs. 
They accordingly pictured Oban by pencil and 
pen, and made the obscure village known to the 
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world. From that day Oban began to dress herself 
in imperial colours. 

Mr Cameron, the minister, fell into bad health. 
He had to undergo an operation in Edinburgh, and 
a year later underwent another. He died at the 
age of fifty-four, after a ministry of nineteen years. 
Martin was a friend and companion of his minister’s 
son, and it speaks for the quality of Martin’s 
friendship that young Cameron carried all over the 
world, during many years, the Bible Martin gave 
him as a parting gift, and used it every day. 

The Rev. John Mackay, a native of Inverness 
and a brilliant Glasgow student, succeeded Mr 
Cameron. He had been elected to the Church at 
Glenlyon before he was licensed. He was settled 
in that rugged sequestered glen only a few months 
when Oban set her eyes on him and won him 
with difficulty. Under him the Oban Church 
grew by leaps, and after five years’ ministry he 
was called to Dornoch. Some of the arguments 
advanced by the Dornoch people were quaint. 
One was that tourists such as came to Oban were 
no acquisition to a spiritual cause! Mackay’s 
own speech was very touching. He drew a portrait 
of his Session and Deacons’ Court in colours of 
the sunrise, told of his brief ministry at Glen- 
lyon, and said he had been preaching sermons 
from hand to mouth ever since. His soul yearned 
for leisure, for study, and Oban imperiously 
denied it. He was ready at a moment’s notice to 
go, and Oban would suffer no damage if he went. 
He pecked at his own feathers and enjoyed it. 
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Everyone differed from his humble valuation, 
and the Presbytery unanimously refused to put 
the call in his hands. Oban, they all said, de- 
manded culture, and Mackay had it. Oban also 
sorely needed the Evangel, “for,” some one 
blurted out, “ the stuff known as Scotch Sermons 
is preached in our midst.” 

Two years later Cromarty fixed covetous eyes 
on Mackay, and called him. One of the ministers 
who came south to plead for his translation (a 
classfellow of Martin’s) said that ministers should 
change or have the chance of changing, like 
members of Parliament, every six or seven years, 
and he wished Mr Mackay to have the liberty of 
an M.P.! Some said there was a_ two-sided 
Mackay, the one side of him preached in Gaelic 
and the other in English. The Cromarty people 
required one side only. In Oban they stood for 
the whole Mackay and would have none of 
Cromarty’s bisectings. Mr Mackay spoke, and 
re-perched on his favourite theme of more leisure 
for study. He said many fine things about his 
people, but added, in a soft thrust, that Oban was 
not the place he would live and die in. He wished 
to go. Amid many sorrows and regrets he left 
them. 

Mr Mackay’s wife, a Macdonald of Dunvegan, 
died in 1880, and he married as his second wife a 
daughter of Macfie of Airds, a name honoured in 
the Free Church. Mr Macfie had become by 
this time proprietor of the Oban part of the 
Sonachan estates. 
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a daring thing. After a sermon on Praise he gave 
out the closing Psalm and said, “‘ Let us stand and 
sing.” A sturdy Highlander, who was a leading 
pular in the church, shouted angrily, “I protest,” 
and his voice rang loud through the church on 
the hill. All the same, the people stood up at the 
minister’s call. By and by they all came to do 
it. There was one worthy, a minister too, who 
had no charge but acted as an elder. He was 
full of peculiarities. He would stand up to sing 
when all others sat—a lonely shaft. Some people 
called him “‘ The Dare-to-stand-alone.” Standing 
to sing represented what was modern, and the 
men of progress in the church wanted to advance. 

Some, of course, thought that they were march- 
ing themselves out of breath in their effort to 
keep up to the times. But they kept marching. 
After leaving Oban Mackay ventured into author- 
ship. Nearly twenty years ago the Church freed 
him from his charge at Cromarty, and gave him 
a roving commission as the Church’s Evangelist 
to the Highlands. Quite recently he has stepped 
out as historian of the Ancient Church in the 
North, and what was finely said of another his- 
torian is true of him—“ he is an Archivist.” His 
writing is all of the west wind sort. A blast of the 
east would be both welcome, and tonic. 

Soon after Mackay left Oban a meeting was 
convened to consider the desirableness of a second 
Free Church. That meeting had as chairman 
Dr Simeon Macphail of Liverpool—a former 
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chief of Martin’s. No immediate action was re- 
solved on. 

The vacant church which Mackay left had its 
trials. It called in 1883 the Rev. Murdo Mac- 
kenzie of Kilmallie, afterwards of Inverness—a 
most excellent preacher. The moment he heard 
of it he wrote and stopped proceedings. In 1884 
they called the Rev. Angus Galbraith of Raasay— 
an Argyllshire man who was a scholar, a good 
friend, and a solid preacher, but born half a century 
too late. He had had many “calls” and ac- 
cepted some of them. The Declaratory Act of the 
Free Church in 1892 was to him a forbidding rock. 
He was not built of adaptable material, and there 
was not water enough to lift him over that reef. 
He declined Oban’s call, to Oban’s deep regret. 

In 1885 they called the Rev. Archibald Beaton 
of Urray. This was the call that seemed most 
likely to bind the two sections of the congregation. 
At least it was averred that with each call there 
was a visible drawing together in closer and more 
cordial fellowship. Mr Beaton declined. They 
were in the sweet edge of a dream when it broke. 

The long vacancy of over two years, and the 
three refusals of call, revived with force the desire 
for a second church. It became evident that 
ministers shrank from a charge which might 
break at any moment into two camps, and it 
would be much easier to get ministers if the separate 
camps were formed beforehand. Besides, the whole 
place suffered from the protracted vacancy. 

A petition was accordingly got up, bearing 73 
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names in full communion, begging the Presbytery 
to sanction a preaching station. The petitioners 
said they were prepared to contribute generously. 
They condescended upon figures which were con- 
sidered satisfactory. They also claimed very 
curiously, and in Scotch manner, a share of the 
property of the other congregation. They had 
in their time handsomely contributed to that 
property. The Presbytery referred the case to 
the Assembly, who sent down as assessors, Dr Ross 
Taylor, Dr Calder Macphail, and Dr Andrew 
Melville. They came to Oban, and heard both 
sides fully. With their great good sense they 
granted the petition. They would not, however, 
give a share of the property or any equivalent. 
Mr Watson, Mr Sim, Mr Carson were constituted 
a Kirk Session, with that liberal and delightful 
ecclesiastic, the Rev. Duncan C. Ross of Appin, as 
Moderator. Thus, started on its career, the 
church of which Martin ultimately became 
minister. Mr Grant the precentor of the Mother- 
Church made the walls ring with applause when 
he announced that the choir, which he had trained 
and led for years, were nearly all coming to this 
new cause, and he himself now offered his services 
without fee or reward. 

Immediately on the back of this step the other 
long-vacant church called the Rev. Finlay Graham 
to be their pastor. He was settled at Sleat in 
Skye. He accepted Oban’s call, and there were 
loud rejoicings. Graham was the son of a farm- 
manager in Kilmuir Easter in Ross-shire. He had 
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served in business in Tain and then went to the 
University of St Andrews. He took his theological 
course in the New College, Edinburgh, which he 
entered along with Martin. He became one of 
Martin’s closest friends. During summer vaca- 
tions at New College, Graham went north to 
Kinloch Ewe and preached to the scattered folks 
there. He built them a fine little church. There 
also he was called in later life, after he had served 
ten years at Sleat and seven in Oban. The early 
memories of him were so clinging that these wise 
peasants called him from the gay Argyll resort. 
They greatly dared and they prevailed. It was 
a day of high joy at Kinloch Ewe. Graham had 
deep sorrows. His first wife, Miss Matheson of 
Gairloch Free Church Manse, died, as the first 
wife of so many Oban ministers died—Mackay’s, 
Robertson’s, Martin’s, and like them he married 
again. Graham had a soul of high purpose. He 
was an ideal pastor and friend. He died in 1899, 
loved and lamented, and embalmed in regrets. 
The new congregation met for the first time on 
the 21st June 1885 in the Argyllshire Gathering 
Hall and continued to meet there until a site could 
be procured and a church built. They adopted 
the name of the “ Free English Church,” following, 
as they said, the example of Stornoway, where, at 
that time, their future minister was settled. The 
name was not particularly happy. The Gaelic 
Church resented it, because they also had services 
in English. Episcopalians disliked it because 
visitors regarded them as the English Church, and 
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it was a confusion of ideas to group together three 
such words as Free, English, Church. The Oban 
people were quick to see the ambiguity of the 
name, and called themselves ‘“ Argyll Square 
Church.” The Stornoway Church retains its 
original name, without discourtesy to facts. 

The new congregation was most fortunate in 
its first minister—the Rev. David Doig Robertson. 
He was the son of Mr John Robertson of Blairbeth, 
a highly-respected and successful linen manu- 
facturer. Robertson was born in_ Rothesay, 
studied at Glasgow and Berlin, and had his theo- 
logical trainmg in the Reformed Presbyterian 
College. He sat at the feet of Dr William 
Symington of Great Hamilton Street in Glasgow, 
in whose church his father was an elder. Those 
were great days in Great Hamilton Street. The 
young preacher was ordained to a Reformed 
Presbyterian Church at Whithorn where his 
memory is still cherished. Finding less scope 
than he wished for aggressive work he resigned 
connection with the Reformed Presbyterians and 
joined the English Presbyterian Church. In 1869 
he was settled at Dudley, and was called from that 
work to the pastorate of Old Kilpatrick on the 
Clyde. There were two churches. Both increased 
greatly under Mr Robertson, and each became, in 
a short time, sufficient to require a minister for 
itself. Robertson chose Bowling, the less equipped 
of the two, and ministered there, until deep 
sorrow broke his happy home. His devoted wife 
died. She was one of the Govans, a family well 
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known in Scotland as founders of the Faith 
Mission. His own health broke down and he 
resigned his charge. After a period of rest and 
travel he married an accomplished American lady, 
who was a graduate of Beaver Falls University. 
He came back to Scotland. It was then the new 
congregation in Oban heard of him. He was just 
the man for them, cultured, handsome, and of 
great charm. He preached helpfully. His heart 
was in the Master’s work. His blood was tinc- 
tured with high and great things. The impression 
made by his character it is not easy to describe, 
He bore the touch of the Patrician in his slightest 
act. Every grace in him had a plus. 

Many fine things are told of him. Let this 
suffice. Once every week while the new church 
in Oban was abuilding he held a short service for 
all the workmen at the dinner hour. He was one 
with them, and they felt the fragrance of his 
sympathy. In matters that called for courage 
he was neither hesitant nor timid. 

The missionary spirit that burned in his own 
breast showed in his children. His son is a mis- 
sionary near Lake Tanganyika, and his daughter 
is a missionary in Egypt. 

The question of a site for the new church was 
beset with thorns. Some thought Argyll Square 
was much too near the Gaelic Church, others that 
it offered first rate visibility and was near the 
non-church going. The Old Tannery, the Corran 
Esplanade, and other sites were canvassed, but 
Argyll Square carried. Mr Macfie, the Laird of 
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Appin gave £1000 towards redemption of feu 
price, and Mrs Macfie laid the Memorial stone in 
the downpour which visitors know as “ Oban 
rain.” Mr Sim, one of their leaders, was architect, 
and Dr Ross Taylor preached the church open. 

They then held a great Social, and Mr Mackay 
the former minister at Oban made a happy speech 
full of playful touches. The previous day the 
papers had announced the capture of Oban in a 
naval manceuvre, and the captors had placed a 
ransom price of £100,000 on the Sheriff. That, 
said Mackay, showed how the authorities valued 
Oban folks! Dr MacAllister, an American divine, 
made a speech full of Scotch and American points, 
and Lord Overtoun spoke as a friend of their 
pastor, and urged the young to study the Annals 
of the Disruption. The venerable Dr Beith, 
standing on a pile of ninety years, sent a touch- 
ing letter, and his son, who was an annual visitor 
to Oban, made an admirable speech. Thus was 
Argyll Square’s red-letter day celebrated. 

Mr Robertson preached and visited until bis 
health broke, and he sought leave to call a col- 
league. The eyes of the Oban people turned to 
Stornoway. 
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XVIII 
CALLED TO OBAN 


Donatp Joun Martin was well known in his 
earlier days in Oban. The people there had 
heard of his remarkable work in Stornoway. 
They had heard about the memorable Revival of 
1880, of the deep movement of 1887, of showers 
of blessing at various intervals since, and now, of 
a recent revival in 1896, when Mr Martin added to 
his communion roll fifty-five young people, besides 
others of maturer age. These things impressed 
the Highlands and impressed the Church. When 
the Oban people began to look for a colleague 
and successor to their minister, whose health had 
given way, their thoughts turned to Martin. It 
was not the first time he had been thought of for 
Oban. When it got abroad in Stornoway that 
Oban cast her eye on him, the good people of his 
congregation treated it as daring and impossible. 
They could not contemplate the blank his going 
would make, nor could they justify it to their 
own minds. When it was whispered that Martin 
might look with favour on the “ call ”’ it filled the 
town with consternation. It is impossible to con- 
vey an adequate impression of the dazed feeling 
which followed upon the act of his acceptance. 
When the call arrived from the Presbytery of 
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Lorne, with the usual “‘ Reasons” fully drawn. 
A Committee sat, and went through the elaborate 
ritual of “ Answers.” That Committee went a 
step further, and sent Mr Martin a special petition, 
full of strong pleas for his continuing his present 
ministry. That paper was signed by the Sheriff, 
by the Provost, by the leading Doctor, and by 
other members of his congregation. The note of 
deep affection, the plaintive cry at the thought 
of losing their minister, their concern for the 
probable overtax of his strength now that he was 
in his fiftieth year, made it a document of pro- 
found interest. Another appeal, which his eight 
elders and nine deacons felt constrained to make, 
contained these words, besides many more: “ We 
are quite conscious of our many shortcomings in 
rendering support to you in your more than 
twenty years’ honoured faithful services amongst 
us, but our presence here to-night, accompanying 
this declaration, subscribed from hearts fuller of 
regard than it can possibly convey, etc.” The 
interview, and the whole scene, made a deeply 
touching hour. 

The Lews Presbytery met to dispose of the call. 
It was on Wednesday, Ist April 1897. Important 
engagements were cancelled that men might be 
present. The air was electric. The most sluggish 
were alive and alert. Men became bunches of 
nerves, and anxiety sat sharp-set on many a face. 

One of the ministers from Lorne said that 
Mr Martin belonged to Oban, and was only lent: 
to Stornoway. After a twenty years’ long loan 
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they now came to claim him. He begged they 
should not be sent back as “ First-of-April-men.” 

Another commissioner said that Mr Martin 
conducted a mission in Oban shortly after the 
1880 revival in Stornoway, that many fruits of 
that mission would meet him in Oban, some of 
whom were now office-bearers in Argyll Square. 

The speeches by Martin’s people were inspired 
by deep passion. Reference was made to the 
many great preachers, who, during those twenty 
years, had ascended the steps of their pulpit. 
Great as they were, not one of them ever im- 
pressed or warmed their hearts as their own 
minister did. His presence in the pulpit was 
always a benediction. 

Another remarked that the Oban people were 
wise as serpents in making their comparative weak- 
ness the basis of their appeal, for that was just the 
kind of appeal that Mr Martin could never resist. 

Yet another said that the children of Stornoway 

‘were for calling out the soldiers to prevent Oban 
people from carrying Mr Martin away. Others 
said beautiful things about their love for their 
minister. The Sheriff said, “ People adore him.” 

When Martin rose, the whole congregation bent 
forward in eagerness to listen, and they took a 
silent and rigid position as if they were graven 
images. He said he had been asked by Argyll 
Square Church to be their minister, when they 
were first formed. He could not then. Weak 
causes, it was true, did appeal to him. When he 
was called to Stornoway three places were waiting 
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for him. Stornoway was a new charge and 
struggling into influence. That appealed to him, 
and he came. The eager audience now hung on 
the balance of every syllable that fell from his 
lips. At last came the declaration that if this 
call were placed in his hands he would accept it. 

These words caused blank dismay. The people 
were stunned, and tears trickled down strong, 
manly faces. It was an hour of heavy bereave- 
ment. The post-office clerk, to whom the first 
telegram for dispatch was handed, said, “ You 
have done a bad day’s work for Stornoway,” and 
burst into tears. The town had a pall of sorrow 
over it. | 

One of the splendid things about this whole 
episode was its revelation of how deep and sacred 
the pastoral tie can be. It was worth all the 
sorrow the Stornoway people passed through. 
Their grief, it is true, amounted to personal suffer- 
ing. To outsiders all this might appear strange 
and unreal, and quite easily curable, for everyone 
can humour a sorrow but he who has it. 

One of Martin’s co-presbyters, who had wildly 
railed on him for his ‘‘ revival methods,” now 
spoke as if he wished all his former utterances to 
be for ever delete. It was an instance of complete 
capitulation to one’s better mood. 

The Lorne Presbytery’s Commissioners were 
said to have a radiance of sweet excitement on 
their faces, as if they had been banqueting on 
perfumed wines. It was a great day for them. 

Martin, when he came to leave, had many 
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pathetic farewells. His people had loved him to 
the point of idolatry. 

In due time they called, as his successor, John 
Somerled Macdonald, who, like Martin before him, 
was a Cunningham Fellow of the New College. 

Mr Macdonald had the magic art of “ moulding 
common things into breathing wonders,” and he 
could not long be hid in far-off Lews. When he 
was called away, after five years ministry, to a 
larger sphere, the vacant congregation in Stornoway 
turned itself enthusiastically to its former minister. 
They called him from Oban, back to the church 
of his first love. He was then fifty-five, an age at 
which “ calls ” seldom come, but the years never 
made Martin old in the eyes of Stornowegians. 
They had heard strange reports about Oban, that 
the congregation there had never realized the full 
greatness of their minister, that he did not have 
the same glowing regard he was accustomed to in 
Lews, and that no such blessing attended his 
labours as he was constantly having in Stornoway. 

Martin was deeply moved by this extraordinary 
exhibition of love and trust, but he declined their 
call, and elected to remain in Oban. 

When the Oban doctors and an expert ordered 
Mr Martin’s son abroad for his health, and the 
news reached Stornoway that a trip to Australia 
was necessary, his friends in the North sent him 
a donation of one hundred pounds to enable Martin 
to go with his son. Had his Oban people made 
some attempt to show financial sympathy in this 
time of need it would have been regarded as befitt- 
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ing, but that a people, whose minister he had 
ceased to be, and whose sympathies lacked the 
stimulus of Martin’s own presence, should send 
so substantial a gift was a very unique tribute to 
the singularly deep hold he had on the affections of 
his old congregation. It may be mentioned that 
they sent another sum, almost equal in amount, to 
his widow when the news of their dear first 
minister’s death reached their ears. Martin’s 
place in their hearts was deep. 

The Rev. D. C. Ross of Appin tells a story which 
illustrates in a different fashion the place which 
Martin held. Mr Ross met near his own manse 
a railway navvy who was under the influence 
of liquor. He spoke to him, and, discovering that 
he came from Lews, told him that Mr Martin was, 
at that moment, in the manse near by. It was 
to the navvy like a blow in the face. He cried, 
and said, ‘‘ I would rather than £5 that I had not 
come this way to-day.” He was distressed that 
Martin should know he was drinking. “ Do you 
know Mr Martin ?” he was asked. “ Know 
Mr Martin!” he replied. “ Well that, and I can 
tell you that many people in Lews think more of 
him than they do of God Almighty.” 

Martin made life-long friendships in Lews. His 
moods, his haphazard methods, his impulsiveness, 
never broke one of those friendships. There was 
a case, long ago in Stornoway, where Martin 
promised to christen a child in the family of his 
most respected member. The evening was fixed. 
Invitations were issued. The event was socially 
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important. He afterwards remembered that his 
Session had, sometime before, laid down certain 
rules about baptisms, and he hurried along a day 
before the “party” to say that he could not 
baptize the child. The friends assembled. Martin 
was present with many others. It was a keen dis- 
appointment, and it cut deep. But to the ever- 
lasting credit of that family they made no differ- 
ence, were as cordial as ever, and never slacked 
their devotion to his person and his ministry. It 
was a tribute to them and to him. 

Lady Ashburton, who had early ties with Lews, 
and often returned to Stornoway in her latter 
years, was one of the most attached friends he 
ever had. Her letters to him are flowing over 
with affection for him. Many others were friends, 
and all remained true to him to the very last. 
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XIX 
VISIT TO INDIA 


WueEn Martin left his indigo-planting as a youth, 
it was with a deep desire to return to India as a 
missionary. His heart bled at the cruelties 
practised towards the natives, and the one great 
passion that filled him was to go back to these 
Indian shores with a Gospel of Love. He made 
no secret of it. India was to be his sphere. His 
father had died, his eldest sister had died, and 
then while he was at the New College his remain- 
ing two sisters died, and his broken-hearted 
mother was stripped of all but him. The voices of 
Providence rang through his soul, ‘‘ You cannot leave 
your mother.” Peculiarly sensitive to leadings of 
God he reluctantly abandoned the missionary idea. 
When the great revival broke out in his church 
at Stornoway in 1880 he wrote, “‘I now see why I 
did not go to India. God had this work for me.” 
In 1889 he was asked to go as a deputy from his 
church to visit the mission stations in India. The 
Rev. Peter Macdonald, then minister of the Free 
Gaelic Church in Stornoway, was also invited. 
The idea was that, on their return, they should visit 
congregations in the Highlands, tell what they had 
seen, and thereby waken them to deeper missionary 
interest. They sailed from Marseilles in October of 
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that year. Martin was fond of travel, especially 
by sea. He required travel and change to keep his 
curious mind in health. Were he tied down he 
should have to say, “I grate on rusty hinges here.” 

On the voyage, he suffered from an accident which 
kept him from moving freely. He wrote about it, 
“It is sent to shut me out of the amusement and 
fun of the voyage, and to shut me in to higher 
things.” That is what one would expect of him. 
He never was far from the spiritual centre, and 
heavenly lessons were not lost on so good a heart. 

Ceylon interested him greatly. He had much 
to say of Xavier’s early work there, of the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch occupations, and of Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians. He met some 
Highlanders and he sang to them in Gaelic out in 
the verandah. The excessive speed of the electric 
cars in Colombo amazed him, and the fireflies 
seemed to him at first to be falling stars. 

By the time he reached Madras he was perfectly 
recovered from his accident. They saw many 
interesting things as they travelled from place to 
place. They visited the colleges and missions, 
and were introduced to many unpronounceable 
gentlemen. A Parsee wedding at Bombay was a 
magnificent sight with its impressive illumination. 
A Parsee funeral was a novelty. The corpse was 
in white, and the mourners, all in white, walked 
in couples, each couple holding a white handker- 
chief between them by the hand. In Bombay there 
was a plague. A semi-circle was chalked on the 
door where one was ill, a circle where one was dead. 
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His visit to the temple of the goddess Kali, and 
the pouring out of the holy water from the Ganges 
impressed him. His letters to his children are 
illustrated with amusing pictures of the palki in 
which he was carried, and the various angles at 
which he lay as they crossed streams with this 
conveyance. His stories of leopards and tigers, 
and elephants and snakes were numerous. He 
indulged in snapshotting monkeys and native huts, 
and children in their native attire. He saw the 
children in the schools feasting on rice and meat. 
The clever way in which they rolled these into 
small balls and pitched them into their mouths 
afforded great fun. The cries of his Sazs whose 
duty it was to clear the way for the horse and 
carriage in the crowded streets put Martin into fits 
of laughter. Some one translated that servant’s 
clever sayings, and though the heat was overpower- 
ing, Martin was kept lively by these sallies. 

People speak to this day of his service in Wellesley 
Square Church in Calcutta, his deep earnestness, 
and his passion to win hearts for Christ. An 
Anglo-Indian rehearsed to the writer, the other 
day, the points in Martin’s address to the children, 
which he delivered there fourteen years ago. 

Martin was most anxious to visit Serampore, 
where Carey, the great missionary, had laboured. 
Friends, eager to please him, secured asteam launch, 
and formed a party of eighteen. A lady who was 
present said that every person in the party was 
interesting, but Martin was the centre of interest. 
When they reached Serampore and its Baptist 
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church, they were shown the room in which the 
Carey relics were preserved. The pulpit in which 
he preached was there. To Martin, as he stood 
in it silent and thoughtful, it seemed as if he had 
felt the breath of Carey on his spirit. The crutches 
which the missionary was compelled to use in his 
latter years he handled with deep reverence and 
a tender look. He spoke with deepest gratitude 
of the great pleasure that visit afforded him. In 
due time he set his face for home. 

His genius for friendship came out clearly on the 
voyage home. There were colonels, and captains, 
and civil-service officers among the passengers, and 
he got alongside of them all. He wrote of them, 
“They are an awiully nice set.” A high official 
in the postal service specially drew him. “I have 
struck up a great friendship with him.”’ Mhunisters 
and missionaries have not always this sort of fortune 
with Anglo-Indians. On two Sundays he con- 
ducted divine service in the first saloon—“ the 
whole thing, prayers and all. Fancy me, a true 
blue Presbyterian wading through Dearly beloved 
brethren, and all. Tell it not in Oban! They all 
style me *The Padre.’” One of the Bombay 
passengers acted as organist, and Martin read the 
Collects and Lessons for the day as if to the manner 
born. They sang the Te Dewm and the Benedictus, 
and played all the Amens. “I felt greatly helped, 
and enjoyed it very much,” was his comment. 

The Sinaitic range, as they steamed through the 
Red Sea, filled him with desires to visit Palestine, 
but the call of home was loud in his ear. 
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When he reached Port Said he received the sore 
news that his son, Donald, had just died. He was the 
only child of his first marriage. The blow was very 
stunning; and Martin’s tender heart bled deeply. 

When he got back to Scotland and settled down, 
his lectures on India were most interesting and 
instructive. He had gone out with a great lean- 
ing to evangelistic mission work and a secret 
feeling that the church was giving far too much 
place to educational methods. He came home 
completely converted to educational work. 

He lectured up and down the Highlands on our 
missions in India, and the results showed that it 
was worth while sending him as a deputy. He 
had a lecture on William Carey which he entitled, 
“ Shoemakers in general, and One in particular.” 
When it was announced in his old sphere in Stor- 
noway it created intense interest. The Stornoway 
shoemakers were a unique fraternity. ‘They were 
militant theologians. When you got three or 
four of them sitting in one shop, making and 
mending, you had a veritable school of the 
prophets. There was one who lived and thought 
in the ages before the Flood. His fine face and 
keen intelligence made people ask was he the 
particular one of Martin’s lecture. There was 
another whose passion for fight was like a game- 
cock’s. When he referred to that important 
being whom he carried in his breast you fancied 
he touched his hat and did obeisance! Was he 
the subject of Martin’s lecture? There was one 
who was as rigid in his theology as the game- 
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keeper’s weather-glass which stood at set fair 
during six weeks of rain. He was amazingly 
lavish in his excommunications. He consigned 
local heretics, in batches, to the nether regions. 
Was he the one in particular? When it turned 
out to be Carey the great nonconformist missionary 
it was said the fraternity, while feeling proud, 
cherished a grudge for the disappointment. 

When King George made his famous visit to 
India which so impressed the whole world Martin 
preached on it. Here are his words: 

“I do not know, but I have my doubts about 
the wisdom, or at any rate the ultimate good 
results of those royal visits to India, with all their 
luxury and pomp, millions spent on gold and 
glitter and pageantry, with meantime the Indian 
peasantry becoming poorer and poorer every day. 
Then come those periodic Indian famines, and the 
money that might have been spent on preventive 
measures such as irrigation, etc., spent on pageantry. 
India is really a land not of princes but of peasants. 

Had Martin lived to see the Rally of India’s 
princes to-day he would have modified his words. 
The whole wide world stands wondering at the 
amazing spectacle of 700 Princes and Chiefs of the 
Native States offering their personal service, their 
jewellery, their soldiers and all their resources to 
help Britain in the great war against Germany’s 
Satanic ambitions. 
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AUSTRALIAN TRIP 


Mr Martin went to Australia with his son Ian, 
whose health required a long sea-trip. They set 
off on the Ist January 1904. They went by Cape- 
town. He had much to say in his letters about 
the scenes visited in South Africa. Although he 
was no great hand at sketching he could not 
refrain, and he illustrated his letters to his children 
with rough and ready pictures of Kaffir oddities. 
Readers of Norman Macleod’s biography will 
remember the illustrated letters he wrote his 
mother from Weimar, closing with “I am, your 


Rising WAG .’ Martin had the same 
Macleod instinct. Martin’s son, who was ill 
when he left, soon developed on the voyage so 
wholesome an appetite that his father wrote, 
‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will wallop his father.” The 
ship life was full of variety. He entered into the 
games with zest. The Driving race, which was 
run, blindfolded, among bottles planted on the 
deck, was amusing. The game known as Cock- 
fighting provoked most fun. Men sat on the 
deck with hands on knees and their wrists tied 
with handkerchiefs. A walking stick was passed 
under the knees and over the arms. This attitude 
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was difficult for Martin who was stout, and the 
laughter over his efforts was tremendous. As 
was ever the case with him, no one enjoyed fun at 
his expense so much as he did himself. The merri- 
ment of the big man was worth all the rest of the 
fun to the spectators. There were many other 
games, and into every one of them this earnest, 
big-souled man threw himself, as if he were still 
a boy at school. The absolute surrender of him- 
self to the enjoyment of the hour, the entire 
absence of self-consciousness, along with the clear 
ring of his laugh, made him in a way the most 
interesting passenger on board. Everyone liked 
him. The captain and officers took to him greatly, 
and showed him special regard. 

He writes :-— 

‘““'We had a dance on Saturday. Of course I 
did not dance, but I looked on, and the whole 
thing did good in taking some of our young spirits 
away from mischief. Between that and Sunday, 
the social and the spiritual influences together, 
there is quite a reformation of manners among our 
wild set. There is nothing like giving young 
people something to occupy and interest them. 
Social and kindly intercourse is absolutely necessary 
on board ship, and you gain an influence in this 
way that you can no way else, and it prepares the 
way for higher and better. You must live Jesus 
here among your fellows. I am putting myself 
daily in His hands for the voyage, that He may 
help me, and make me live just like Himself.” 

At a concert held on board for the benefit of 
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the seamen’s orphan homes he sang a Gaelic song 
chiefly because the object pleased him. He 
became by unanimous request Captain of the 
Tug-of-War” team. One day he resigned instantly 
on seeing an act of unfairness. For that whole 
day nothing would induce him to join although 
strongly urged. Next day he resumed the 
captaincy, satisfied that his protest and resigna- 
tion for one day would teach the needed lesson. 
It stung him to the quick to see any thing that 
was unmanly or false. Barriers sprang up in a 
moment between him and anything unworthy. 

A fancy dress ball was proposed and prepared 
for. Lord Elibank was dressed as “ the King.” 
The captain was most anxious that Martin should 
take part and pled with him. He liked the captain 
and would go far to oblige him, but he was not 
clear about it. The captain said, “Just come as 
a spectator and tie round your neck a potato 
with chip cut out. That will do—Speck-tater.” 
Martin wrote home, “I do not know what to do. 
I would like to please the captain. I should also 
like to do what would please my dear Lord Jesus, 
and I shall ask Him to tell me. I am sure He will, 


for He always leads us rightly if we are willing toy 


do what is right.” Later, he wrote, “I went to 
the dress ball as a spectator but without the potato 
round my neck. I dressed one of the gentlemen 
in my dressing-gown, and pyjamas, and with a 
towel and sponge. He was to represent a Com- 
panion of the Bath.” Every passenger in the 
cabin took part except Martin. “If I cared to 
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go” (he writes), ‘I would make a kilt of my Stuart- 
tartan rug, borrow a tam o’shanter, turn my 
sun-helmet into a targe, put on the long stockings 
which Mrs Kennedy gave me, and strut about as 
M‘Turk of that Ik, but Pll keep out of it.” 

This carrying of his amusements to the Throne 
of Grace was declaratory of the man. He was of 
quite unusual type, in the world, very much én it, 
and yet not of it. 

Soon after, he writes, “I must tell you a bit of 
real good news, the best that can be told. I was 
enabled to point a young fellow of nineteen to the 
Saviour this morning. He is Irish, College-bred, 
a doctor’s son, on his way to New Zealand. His 
cabin-fellow brought him to me, and the Holy 
Spirit opened his heart to believe. It was just 
the old, old story that did it—Isaiah liti. and 6 and 
John iu. and 16. I could not help thinking of the 
Ethiopian Eunuch and Philip. I had had an 
impression that I was sent on this ship for some- 
thing. I had hoped I might lead some one into 
the fold, and here he is. I pray I may lead others 
also.” Later, he wrote about this young Irish 
emigrant to say that a great good change had 
taken place in him, that many passengers spoke 
about the marked improvement in the youth, and 
the new light that had come into his face. He 
became an epistle known and read by those on 
board. 

It was characteristic of Martin to expect that 
God would make some use of him on this voyage. 
A man with such an expectation can safely go 
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deep into the everyday recreations of those 
about him. 

On this ship he met some New Zealanders who 
had known his uncle, Dr Samuel Martin. That 
uncle had gone many years before to New Zealand. 
He had written a book on New Zealand. Martin 
had a copy with him, and it was discussed among 
the passengers. Sir John Hall, who was on board, 
was deep in the book, and spoke of the pleasure it 
gave him. Some of the persons referred to by the 
author were known to Sir John. Others, descend- 
ants of people mentioned in the book, were also 
on board. To Martin it was a great pleasure 
and surprise to find himself breathing the incense 
of family praise in mid-ocean. 

A copy of this book by Dr Samuel Martin is 
now on my desk. It was published in 1845, and 
it bears on the title-page that the author was a 
member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand. 
While many books were written on that country 
there was an absence of those that dealt with the 
doings of emigrants from Britain. The success 
of New Zealand, he said, did not arise in any way 
from the quality of the Government, but from the 
peculiar characteristics of the British emigrants. 
The book is exceedingly well written, full of in- 
formation and of apparently intelligent criticism, 
and is very interesting. Martin had every reason 
to feel proud of his uncle and of his literary achieve- 
ment. This uncle was editor of a newspaper and 
he managed his farm also, besides carrying on an 
extensive medical practice. 
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On reaching Melbourne he found that Dr Fisher 
of Edinburgh was all the rage. He was supplying 
the pulpit of the Scots Church there, and attracting 
great crowds both morning and evening. 

Martin preached in Toorak, the pulpit which 
was thoughtfully filled by his lamented class- 
fellow of the New College, John F. Ewing, and 
who was also bracketed Cunningham-fellow with 
Stalker and himself. Ewing had made a deep 
impression by his preaching, by his interest in 
public questions, but most of all by his personality. 
He took fever, and, with his hand clasped in 
Henry Drummond’s, he passed from all his deep 
interests on earth. Drummond happened to be 
in Australia at the time, and called on Ewing, his 
class-fellow, to find him at death’s door. Here 
at Toorak now turned up the old friend of both 
these great departed. One can imagine the 
tender feeling with which Martin entered that 
church, and stood in the dead man’s pulpit. He 
saw Principal Harper and had pleasant fellowship 
with him over the New College. 

He met some ministers who sat with him in the 
same class. He met Alexander Skene. He was a 
Kirkcudbright youth in whose veins there flowed 
deeply, it was said, a strain of high blue blood. 
He began his ministry in Tongland, in his native 
county, and after a couple of years was called to 
Canonbury, London, where he did capital work. 
The Union Church in Glasgow heard of him. That 
Church had had a striking history. Its first 
minister was greatly liked, but the Assembly 
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rightly deposed him. The congregation felt the 
slur deeply, and changed their Church’s name. 
Their loyalty and unity under great trial suggested 
the name “Union Church.” Principal Rainy, 
then a young Probationer, came on the scene as 
“supply,” but they did not call him. They went 
to Stonehaven for Dr George Philip who did 
nobly in Glasgow. He accepted a call to succeed 
Dr Guthrie in Edinburgh, which was regarded an 
honour. Union Church then called Richard 
Waterston from Forfar. He was a fine preacher 
and pastor, and an ecclesiastic, but the population 
drifted to the suburbs and left him. He went to 
Dundee. Professor Elmslie, then at Willesden, was 
called, but declined. Skene then came. The 
- pews filled up under his preaching, but caprice 
is tidal, and the waters of Union Church went 
back again. He went to Melbourne to the Cairns 
Memorial Church, and afterwards to St Kilda, 
where he has been a great force. Four or five 
years ago the Presbyterian Church of Queensland 
raised him to the Moderator’s Chair. He is now 
a Professor of Hebrew. 

Martin met Patrick J. Murdoch, who sat side 
by side with him in the New College. Murdoch 
had hailed from Aberdeenshire. His father had 
been the Free Church minister at Rosehearty. 
Of Patrick Murdoch it might be said that he was 
born in a library. He assisted Dr Oswald Dykes 
at Regent Square and was afterwards settled at 
Cruden in his native county. There he had the 
reputation of a subtle thinker, who led his flock 
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into unfrequented pastures of theology. Some- 
times his people used to say that they had heard 
so many new things that they did not know 
whether they were standing on their feet or on 
their heads. Murdoch, by his candour and plain 
speech, offended and sent off from the Church the 
proprietor, who was his chief member, and he 
then surprised the community by marrying the 
proprietor’s daughter. He left Cruden and went 
to New South Wales, where he rose step by step 
to the Moderatorial Chair of the General Assembly. 
A newspaper correspondent, who visited the 
churches about Melbourne and wrote sketches of 
the ministers, said of Mr Murdoch that he addressed 
The Throne in prayer as if The Almighty were a 
plain common-sense Aberdeenshire Farmer ! 

Martin golfed with these New College men, and 
it made his visit to Australian soil homelike. 

He met other friends. Two brothers of his 
wife were in Australia, Mr John Stuart, Inspector 
of the Queensland Police, who secured for him a 
free first-class railway pass over the Colony, and 
Dr Simson Stuart of Rockhampton, with whom 
he left his son to recruit, for the following two 
years. 

After visiting the various parts of Australia he 
sailed to New Zealand. There also he met with 
old friends. His class-fellow, Alexander Finlayson, 
and he came face to face. In the New College 
days they lodged together in Pilrig. Finlayson 
was a native of Bower in Caithness, where he was 
brought up at the feet of Rev. John Durran, a man 
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of great worth, whose son is one of the foremost 
preachers in Edinburgh to-day. Finlayson, by 
and by, stepped into the mission which Martin 
held in Pilrig. He afterwards was at Thurso and 
Rothes as assistant, and then emigrated to New 
Zealand, where he ministered in the neighbourhood 
of Dunedin. He was raised to the Moderator’s 
Chair of the Presbyterian Church of Otago, whose 
founding by Scottish settlers savoured of the 
romance of the Pilgrim Fathers of New England. 
Martin’s class at New College might be described 
as a class of Moderators. John Watson, Colin 
Bannatyne, Alexander Skene, Patrick Murdoch 
and Alexander Finlayson all rose to the highest 
honour their Church could confer—a great record. 

Martin preached in Gaelic in Dunedin, where 
Highland hearts warmed to their mother tongue, 
and tears were shed. Some Highlanders there 
waited on him and gave him a beautiful silver- 
mounted walking stick with name engraved, and 
a watch pendant for his son, and also a gift for 
Mrs Martin, whom they had not seen. These 
tokens of regard touched Martin deeply. From 
New Zealand he returned to Australia. He had 
many pleasant experiences. 

He asked the ship captain if he had any High- 
landers in his crew. “ Yes,” said the Captain, 
“‘ there up at the bow stands one.” Martin went 
up, and found a sailor who had been converted 
under a sermon of his, years before, in Scotland. 
The sailor’s joy was beyond bounds, and they 
often met for a few moments’ holy intercourse, 
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“‘From the uttermost parts of the earth have we 
heard songs.” 

Wherever Martin went he had surprises of this 
sort, and they made him feel the privilege of 
life and the privilege of preaching. 


He came home with many thoughts working 
in his mind. The Colonies opened his eyes and 
he began to see things in fresh lights. He had 
often toiled up the high filthy stairs in the slums 
of Edinburgh and had felt what an unnatural life 
men lived in dens piled high, one on top of another. 

““God’s thought for man was and is, that his 
cities should be garden cities,” writes Martin. 
““ Man’s thought is to pile storey upon storey and 
shut out both light and air. Our Colonies have 
many things to learn of us, and we have many 
things to learn of them. One is, how to realise 
something like an ideal city. Melbourne has a 
population somewhat more than that of Edinburgh 
and covers an area equal to that of London. 
Dunedin, a kind of Oban on a larger scale, has 
round about it, preserved from all incursion for 
building purpose, a belt of native bush, with the 
consequence that the overflow of the growing city 
has spread itself out on the slopes and heights 
beyond the belt. When we come to think the 
thoughts of God we shall have no more slums.” 

He carried many memories of Australia and 
people he met there. Just one instance. On 
coming home he went to Lochaber and gathered 
a sprig of its heather to send to an Australian lady 
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who had early gone from that region. With his 
prayers and best wishes the sprig reached her. 
Word came to him afterwards, that she treasured 
it, kept it constantly by her, that she died with it, 
and that it was laid on her coffin as she was carried 
to burial. It was not Lochaber alone that made 
it so sacred. The memory of Martin’s visit had 
its part. 

When he arrived at Plymouth from this interest- 
ing visit to the Antipodes he was startled by hear- 
ing that the Judges of the House of Lords had by a 
majority reversed the decision of all the Scottish 
Courts, and had stripped the United Free Church 
of all the Property and Endowments that belonged 
to the Disruption section at the period of the 
Union of 1900. 

But men cannot change the ground-plan of 
the spiritual world by such decisions. 
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MartTin’s young men at Stornoway used to say 
that it was in his Bible class he was supreme. 
When he sat unconcernedly on the edge of the 
table, and plunged his hands deep within his 
trouser-band, he was at-his best. He was always 
inclined to cast off conventional usage, but it was 
in the Bible class he shed the last vestige. There 
he opened his heart to the centre, and drew out 
from the hearts of others their deep love. He 
realized what has so truly been said, that to make 
one’s self beloved is, after all, the best way to be 
useful. He won his young men by love, and held 
them with unquestioned sovereignty. He had 
only to crook his beckoning finger, and they flocked 
after him. He sometimes gave them warning of 
evil ways, but he dwelt far more on the inspiring 
and ideal side of things. Forbidden fruit, he 
would say, was always in season, and the bubbles 
of temptation shone with striking iridescence. If 
it be true that men are born to a birthright of 
seven deadly sins and one small conscience, he 
searched for that conscience, spoke to it, made 
much of it, so that young fellows came to feel it 
was more important than the seven deadly sins. 
The Christian life was to Martin the ideal. He 
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sought by every means in his power to win young 
fellows to it. It was the alone life of peace, of 
deep happiness and of freedom. There was no 
galley-service for those who were in Christ, no 
thundering proud Man-of-war would ever darken 
these sacred waters. ‘“‘ There the glorious Lord 
will be to us a place of broad rivers and streams, 
wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall 
gallant ship pass thereby.” 

He often referred to the emancipation that 
came to himself when he confessed Christ bravely. 
He feared young men often thought that “ to be a 
Christian meant to be a ninny.” 

He was strong on the duty and joy of taking 
sides for Christ. ‘‘ Out-and-outers”’ was a great 
word of his. He often urged them not to be 
waverers, and not to be men of “ cross-bench mind.” 
He would say that the spinning-top that stood 
straight up was all right. It was only the one 
that inclined to the oblique that was in danger. 
He was for ever giving out good things about great 
and good men, and he urged his young fellows 
to turn from the dark and the shady, and to pitch 
their camps, like Israel of old, towards the sun- 
rising. If they came across bad men he counselled 
them to try and distil blessing from their vices. 

Martin kept himself in the stream of young 
men’s thoughts and aims so that he never became 
a “back number.” The romance which is so 
precious to young minds he never shook off. Did 
not a philosopher once say he would have been a 
coward but for romance? This Highland minister 
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lived in a world of high ideals which kept him brave 
and young. It was this that made him a prime 
favourite with young men, combined with that 
transparency of character which everyone saw 
and felt. It was sympathy with young minds 
that made him strong on revision of his Church 
creeds. The Church in garments of the seventeenth 
century did not, he said, appeal to young men 
of to-day. He preached strongly on the need of 
Revision if we were to hold our young people. 
This was something out of the common in a 
Highland pulpit. When he came back from the 
Colonies he felt deeply that it was imperative to 
put truth in up-to-date forms. The old forms 
would not do. In a paper he read before his 
Synod he took up the same note, and humorously 
referred to the Irish Board of Guardians who ~ 
passed three resolutions : 

First : Resolved to build a new Poor House. 

Second: Resolved to build the new out of the 
materials of the old. 

Third: Resolved to occupy the old until the 
new is finished. 

Our Church methods he thought bore a strong 
resemblance to those of the Irish Guardians! He 
proceeded to give examples of how ministers 
kept aloof from new methods to the great loss of 
their influence with the young. For instance, the 
Church did not do her own evangelistic work as 
she should, and only frowned when outsiders 
sought to do it. He told of what happened at 
Stornoway. Two Plymouth Brethren came to 
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hold services. He offered them his church and 
attended their meetings. If they went to have 
meetings elsewhere in the town, he was there, and 
worked with them. They never once thought of 
baptizing their converts and setting up separate 
services. They then went to a neighbouring 
minister. He refused his church. They hired a 
meeting-place, baptized their converts, and in- 
stituted separate services. The young were 
attracted to these services, and in their eyes the 
Church suffered. Narrowness did not find favour 
with healthy minds. 


A curious thing about Martin was, that although 
singing never was a forte of his, he often acted as 
precentor in his young men’s Bible class at Storno- 
way, and occasionally ventured with remarkable 
courage into solo-singing at evangelistic meetings. 
His courage and persistence in these efforts were 
enjoyed. He sometimes rose to a screech. Still 
on he went. He was great on urging good books 
on young fellows. The thing that drew out his 
heart most to Principal Whyte of the New College 
was Dr Whyte’s love of good books, and the way 
he laboured to make such books known. On one 
occasion he went so far as to say he put Alexander 
Whyte next to St Paul for his profound interest 
in young men and the books they read. He felt 
himself on sure ground when he made appeals to 
the heroic in young hearts. He rejoiced in the 
great Church crisis of 1904, because it called men 
to sacrifice and self-denial. While he deplored 
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the House of Lords’ decision he was profoundly 
grateful for the opportunity it opened to young 
minds of facing difficulty and championing out- 
raged causes. Character is made in the storm. 
He had not the class of young men to deal with 
that Henry Drummond sometimes had, when he 
said he felt as if he must disinfect himself after 
their confessions. There were not the same 
depths in Stornoway and Oban as Drummond 
found in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Yet no one 
could be more easily approached than Martin by 
men whose tales of sin came from white trembling 
lips, and whose very silence has to be listened to 
~ as if it were vocal. How he seemed to see the 
tears which were as yet unshed, and felt for quiver- 
ing hearts. The young man who gained Martin 
as his friend felt that the friendship was like a 
bonus on his life. How this minister would walk 
up and down the street, arm in arm with him, even 
when the night air was bitter and chill. In those 
hours the bonds of friendship were made fast. In 
making friends he made life. 

Martin himself did not seem to pass through 
any great experience of intellectual doubt when 
a youth, but he had deep feeling for those who 
did. He never disposed of their problems with a 
shrug of the shoulder. Every soul is dyed by its 
thoughts, and he laboured to lure men to high and 
bright views of God and duty. Those who had 
lost early faith he prayed over with tenderness, 
for life becomes bleak where there is no Altar. He 
knew there were men who felt with Hazlitt that 
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the heavens had receded since the days of Jacob’s 
ladder, and had now become astronomical. He 
sought for them the re-diseovery of the ladder in 
the Son of Man, on whom the Angels of God con- 
tinually ascend and descend. In this discovery they 
would come to themselves and realize their heritage. 


“‘ Joy breathes on buds, 
And flowers they are.” 


In a sermon on “ God’s sure grip” he says that 
he had met young fellows who through reading 
Carlyle had drifted from their moorings. He him- 
self, he said, had been a diligent reader of Carlyle, 
but never for one hour did those writings cause 
any slackening from the old faith. Even the 
‘Higher Criticism” never weakened one link of 
Martin’s faith. It rather strengthened and estab- 
lished him in the great things. He said that 
in one sense Faith could never be easy. Even 
God’s fullest revelation of Himself in Christ has 
not removed the possibility and danger of un- 
belief. The tendency to unbelief had many causes. 
He enumerated some: 

1. It sprang from a constitutional type of mind, 
as in the Apostle Thomas. 

2. Its root might be intellectual. 

3. More frequently it had a moral cause. It 
disliked the truths that Faith lays hold of and the 
obligations to which Faith impels. 

4, It was fostered at times by man’s closer 
acquaintance with the laws of the physical 
universe and their unbroken uniformity. 
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5. The growth of wealth and worldliness made 
men disregard the spiritual. 

It was beautiful, as has been said, to see the 
confidence which young men who had doubts 
put in Martin. One friend writes, ‘‘ My own first 
contact with him was over some troubles of the 
mind, difficulties of belief. The impression re- 
maining with me now is, that the help I got from 
him was far more due to simple contact with him 
than to any arguments he ever plied.” 

He was jealous for Truth and sought in every 
way to defend Truth and to attract young minds 
to it. 

In his earlier ministry he did not dip his pen in 
newspaper ink. During his Oban ministry he 
tried. It was when the Rev. R. J. Campbell was 
flying his balloons from the City Temple. They 
were named “New Theology.” Men who had 
cut their wisdom teeth smiled and passed on. 
Others denied loudly the relevancy of the name 
in its two halves, and said it was not Theology and 
it was not New. A few here and there imitated 
the London preacher. These were for most mere 
fledglings in Divinity. Many strange flights were 
attempted, some of them of the Dedalus order. 
There was a minister in Oban who made one of 
those flights in a sermon which the local press 
reported. 

This minister had been lured by Mr Campbell’s 
themes, especially by the Virgin Birth. On that 
point he held that the Angel’s Annunciation of 
Christ’s birth, and the Virgin Mother’s own words 
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to Christ, were palpably contradictory. For his 
part he unhesitatingly accepted the Virgin’s 
version in preference to the Angel’s. As for the 
orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation it was a 
sheer impossibility. What alone was possible, 
and the only real Incarnation, was the realizing 
and incarnating of divine ideals in human conduct ! 

Mr Martin was provoked. He flew to his desk. 
He said that friendship for his neighbour would 
have imposed silence, but fidelity urged him to 
speak. The publicity given to the sermon was his 
excuse for writing. With his usual generosity he 
admitted the high purpose and aim of the preacher, 
but he greatly doubted his wisdom, and gave 
reasons for utterly rejecting his argument. The 
New Theologist replied in a letter of colossal assur- 
ance. He gave, of course, an array of scholarly 
names. Martin in his simplicity sharpened his 
weapons, and gave some clever rapier thrusts. He 
was for putting on the whole armour, and was 
about to swing his heavy claymore when friends 
persuaded him that the cause was not worthy 
of his steel. He gave it up, and at once returned 
to the shepherding of his flock. A deeply-read 
writer says, “It was nothing strange that the 
evangelists should adorn their stories of the Lord’s 
Birth by tracing the pedigree of His adoptive 
father. That was, as Lightfoot in his Hore 
Hebraice shows by apt parallels, a Jewish fashion, 
and it casts no discredit on the Virgin Birth.” 

Mr Martin felt himself called to instruct his own 
people, and especially young enquiring minds 
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among them, on those subjects which were 
now in the air. In his pulpit he referred to Mr 
Campbell, but left the Oban brother alone. He 
said he wished to pass no moral judgment on others, 
but he must be allowed to pass an zntellectual one. 
What Mr Campbell had been preaching was not a 
religion but a philosophy—the narrowest of all 
philosophies, which said that such and such things 
could not possibly be. Facts had to yield when 
they were against this philosophy. The Virgin- 
birth, to use Mr C.’s strong language, was a lie. 
Why? Because it upset his theory of the uni- 
formity of Nature. Mr Campbell did not seem- 
ingly see the issue and end of all this preaching. 
It was nothing more or less than sheer hopeless 
Pantheism—the identification of the Universe 
and God. Pushed to its logical outcome it led to 
the utter denial of a personally free God. The 
logical outcome of Pantheism, said Martin, was © 
Atheism. 

About a year after all this Martin leaped into 
the arena again. A Unitarian minister visited 
Oban and gave a lecture on “ The Creed of Ian 
MacLaren.” He admitted lan Maclaren was non- | 
unitarian, but his book, The Mind of the Master, 
from which he quoted largely, was virtually a 
denial of the Confessional position which he had 
vowed to uphold. He claimed him as a real 
Unitarian wearing the guise of a Trinitarian. 
Martin wrote some letters in Oban newspapers in 
which he said Unitarianism was Deism, and Deism 
pushed one on into Atheism. He showed clearly 
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from his books that Ian Maclaren was not on that 
road. The warfare went hot. Letters of apprecia- 
tion and thanks came to Martin from the Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles and from others. 

Some years later there was an evangelist in 
Oban whose meetings Martin gladly attended. 
One night the evangelist hit on “ Ian Maclaren ” 
and said that he had gone the way of all the earth. 
A minister who could write and preach such stuff 
as he had written and preached need not be looked 
for in heaven. His destination was elsewhere. 
Martin rose in anger and left. Nothing would 
induce him to go back to one of these meetings. 
Such words, he said, were a kill-joy to young men, 
and were false every way. 

A Lews gentleman in Glasgow told once the 
story of the first glimpse he ever got of Martin. 
It was soon after Martin arrived in the island. 
There was a serious fight on at the Stornoway 
Cattle Market. The zest of spectatorship was 
keen and there was a ring formed, many deep. 
Heavy blows were given. All at once the new 
minister was seen elbowing his way vigorously 
through. He rushed at the combatants, and, 
with one gripped strongly in each hand, held 
them apart. After straightening out things 
between them he left. The courage and the 
strength and the laugh with which it was all done 
raised him to a pinnacle, and made him a hero 
with young fellows. 
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THE CHURCH UNION AND THE LAW 
COURTS 


Mr Martin was a student at the New College 
when the first prolonged negotiations for Union 
came to an end in 1873. For ten years the Free 
Church had struggled in the hope of uniting 
with the United Presbyterians. The Anti-Union 
leaders in the Free Church were gifted and power- 
ful and were strongly backed. In order to save 
the Church from cleavage the yet more powerful 
party, led by noble heads, agreed to desist. Cand- 
lish and Buchanan, worn by mighty labours, 
died soon after. Guthrie had passed away shortly 
before. The future burdens of the Church were 
laid on the younger shoulders of Dr Rainy, who 
had superb gifts of leadership. Rainy regarded the 
stopping of negotiations as a wrong to the U.P.’s. 
Ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland became in- 
tensely interesting. The Established Church got 
the abolition of patronage. That was an im- 
mense boon, and the Church naturally made much 
of it. Dr Charteris and Dr Marshall Lang and 
others toured the Highlands, and painted the new 
glories of the Established Church in great colours. 
The island of Lews was a spot where the Estab- 
lished Church had been a sickly plant, and 
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they went there to water it with this Act of 
Parliament ! 

The politicians are notorious for attributing 
motives. They said strange things about this 
boon. They hinted that it was sought by the 
Church not because they wished it, but simply 
because they wanted to cut the ground of the 
separate existence of the Free Church from be- 
neath her feet. If that was true (but surely not) 
how woefully they miscalculated! The Free 
Church stood firm as a rock. Her members 
clung to her with the greater passion. By this 
action the Established Church awoke up at once 
a loud cry for her own disestablishment. It rang 
from end to end of the land. The abolition of 
patronage was a boon that for a time nearly 
wounded her to death. After ten years, during 
which the disestablishment movement gathered 
and grew, Mr Gladstone snuffed it out in a sur- 
prise, and within that very hall in Edinburgh 
where the clamouring for it had rung loud. What 
turning of tables ! 

The United Presbyterian Church approached 
the Free Church in 1894 with renewed desires. 
The twenty years and more had made changes. 
The great Anti-Union leaders were all in their 
graves. A new generation had arisen who had 
no marks on them of war. The keen disestablish- 
ment crusade drew the two Churches closer. A 
common Hymnary united them in worship. The 
Jubilee celebrations of the Disruption Church in 
1893 were distinguished by speeches from the 
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U.P. leaders which heralded a coming morning. 
Dr Rainy, who was always strong for Union, was 
very slow to move. His high sense of honour 
compelled him to the view that, if the Free Church 
moved one step, she must never again turn back. 
It must this time be a move to the finish. Step 
by step the negotiations went on and ripened, 
and throughout Dr Rainy showed marvellous in- 
sight and sagacity and patience. He won over 
to his view stout Constitutionalists like Sheriff 
Jameson (afterwards Lord Ardwall), Mr M‘Askill 
of Dingwall, and Dr John M‘Ewan of Edinburgh. 
There was, however, a small band of irreconcilables, 
led chiefly by the leader of a Layman’s League, 
whose aim, strange to say, was Union on a larger 
scale! The Union was agreed on for 31st October 
1900. The Free Church Assembly, with Dr Ross 
Taylor as Moderator, met the evening before in 
their historic hall. 

By far the most dramatic event of that Assembly 
was the speech of the Rev. Murdo Mackenzie. Who 
was Murdo Mackenzie? He was a genial soul, 
pawky and humorous, beloved by many and until 
now respected by all. After a useful ministry at 
the south end of the Caledonian Canal he passed 
up to the north end, to succeed the grand old 
fiery Dr George Mackay of Inverness. Mackay 
was adorned with snow-white hair, and with clothes 
that fitted as if they had grown on him. For a 
whole generation that old worthy held one of the 
biggest congregations in the Highlands through 
three full-measure sermons every Sunday. Mr 
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Mackenzie stepped tremblingly into his boots, and 
to purpose. He built a new church that was 
eclipsed only by the Cathedral. The site was 
chosen with worldly shrewdness, just outside the 
edge of—the Model Trust Deed! Many on the 
Deed subscribed. His speech, everything con- 
sidered, was the surprise of the day. The High- 
lands looked to him more than to any of its 
ministers, and the Assembly was justly confident 
that his immense influence would be a big asset 
for the Union. A hush sat on the vast gathering 
when he rose. He said he took counsel of no man. 
He acted as from above, and he had now to declare 
that he could not go into this Union. A shadow of 
death fell on the House, and when Dr Rainy rose 
he said, in deeply pained and solemn tones, he 
would never forget this speech to his dying day. 

When Mackenzie sat down, Martin turned to 
an old fellow-student of the New College who was 
beside him and said, ‘‘ Wae’s me for the Hielants.”’ 
He knew that Mackenzie’s words would blow seeds 
of black woe to the glens of the North, and he 
went so far that night as to say that the Highlands 
were lost. 

The Union was solemnised in the Waverley 
Market, which had within it a vast wooden erec- 
tion that rose like an exhalation from the earth. 
Principal Rainy, the first Moderator, was in mag- 
nificent form. There were representatives (in 
some cases, Moderators) from many Protestant 
Churches. Dr Cameron Lees came as a friend, 
and said he deeply regretted that his own Church 
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of Scotland had sent no deputy. The leaders of 
that Church afterwards made excuses which were 
lame. Dr Joseph Parker, Dr Alexander MacLaren, 
Dr John Watson, and many notabilities made 
speeches. It was a memorable time. 


Tue Great Cuurcu CAsE 


The ministers and elders who did not join in the 
great Union of 31st October 1900 formed them- 
selves into the Free Church. Everyone called 
them the Wee Frees. These Wee Frees raised an 
action in the courts of law in December 1900, 
claiming the properties and monies as belonging 
to them on the ground that the body of Christians 
calling itself the United Free Church was a body 
associated under a constitution which did not 
embody intact the entire principles of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The case came before Lord 
Low in the Court of Session. He dismissed the 
action and found the pursuers liable in expenses. 
There was a reclaiming note against Lord Low’s 
interlocutor. It came up in the Second Division. 
Lord Kingsburgh, Lord Young, and Lord Trayner 
unanimously recalled the interlocutor reclaimed 
against, in so far as it dismissed the action, and in 
lieu thereof assoilzied the defenders from the 
conclusions of the action. Their Lordships found 
the pursuers liable in additional expenses. 

This judgment of the Second Division was 
appealed against, and the appeal was carried to 
the House of Lords. The Counsel on the side of 
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the United Free Church were Asher, Haldane, 
Guthrie, and Orr. Asher was leading Counsel. He 
was a great born lawyer, but woefully and de- 
plorably ignorant of the Church History of Scot- 
land. He said again and again that this was the 
toughest job he had ever tackled. When Haldane 
came in and filied the subject, as he himself thought, 
with light, Asher used to whisper that Haldane 
never gripped the question at all. The Counsel 
for the appellants were Johnston, Salvesen, and 
Christie. The case was argued before the House 
of Lords. One of the Judges (Lord Shand) died 
before judgment could be delivered, and the 
case had to be re-argued before a newly constituted 
Bench. Strange were the tales that were afloat in 
regard to what was said to be Lord Shand’s con- 
sidered and written judgment. Lord Robertson, 
who sat at both Hearings, was now the only 
Scottish Judge present. He had a peculiar 
ecclesiastical upbringing. His father was a 
minister in the Church of Scotland at the Disrup- 
tion and he “ stayedin.” The wife of this minister 
was one of the well-known family of Bannerman, 
who were strongly and emphatically evangelical. 
She ‘“‘ came out,’’ and would not enter her hus- 
band’s church. Lord Robertson in bitterness and 
rage turned Episcopalian. The Lord Chancellor 
was Lord Halsbury. The other Judges were Lord 
Macnaughten, Lord Davey, Lord Lindley, Lord 
James of Hereford, and Lord Alverstone (the Lord 
Chief-Justice). Lord Kinross was invited to join 
the Bench for the occasion, but begged to be 
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excused as it might be supposed he might be pre- 
judiced by former opinions he had given. The 
re-hearing began in June 1904, and the judgment 
was delivered on Ist August. Lord Macnaughten 
and Lord Lindley were for dismissing the appeal. 
Lord Halsbury, Lord Robertson, Lord Davey, 
Lord James, and Lord Alverstone gave judgment 
in favour of it. By five to two the Free Church 
gained. People said the Lord Chancellor broke 
the Union. Dr Rainy, who was present and 
heard their Lordships, walked home silent on Mr 
Haldane’s arm. He said he only wished he were 
ten years younger. Many people said it was worth 
the whole price to witness the magnificent bravery 
of the Church’s Grand Old Man in this supreme 
crisis. Dr Rainy became the centre point of 
most malignant attack, and of the most beautiful 
and loyal rallying. Among many bitter and 
venomous men and things a prominent newspaper 
sank, it was said, to the lowest depths. Its lead- 
ing article, on the morning after the decision, was 
about the most bitter which ever disgraced a great 
Scottish journal. It looked as if it were meant 
to wound Dr Rainy fatally. Many waited to see. 
He, with his usual indifference to bitterness, took 
no notice. When, a few evenings afterwards, the 
Assembly Hall was crowded with ministers and 
elders from all over the country, the ovation 
which greeted Dr Rainy was the most remarkable 
ever witnessed in an assembly of grave and 
cautious Scotch ecclesiastics. The unbelievers 
were amazed and stupefied. Paul’s experience 
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at Melita was repeated in a new form. “ There 
came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the barbarians saw the venomous 
beast hang on his hand, they said among them- 
selves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance 
suffereth not to live. And he shook off the beast 
into the fire, and felt no harm. Howbeit they 
looked when he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly ; but after they had looked 
a great while and saw no harm come to him they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god.” 

Several newspaper editors seemed to lose their 
heads over the United Free Church, which was 
now their chief target. 

The Scotsman waxed furious, and many sensible 
people, and Martin among them, gave up reading 
it. It was commonly said in the streets that its 
circulation dropped by thousands. Were it not for 
the immense hold it had on the business com- 
munity through its advertisements, people said it 
would have shattered itself in its rage. At the 
same time a Dundee paper did nobly, and there 
also arose an unlooked-for friend of the stripped 
Church in the Edinburgh Evening News, which 
was then edited by Mr Hector Macpherson, who 
was regarded as far the most brilliant journalist 
in Scotland. During these dark days his paper 
carried light to many homes, and its circulation 
went up by bounds. 

Mr Martin hurried north in eagerness to stand 
by the stripped Church. He threw himself at 
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once into the midst of the trouble, and struck a 
high and heroic note. He stood in his pulpit at 
Oban, and gave out as his first text, “ Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” He said he, for one, could never go 
back to Lord Halsbury’s Free Church. It was 
not one bit the Church of Knox or Melville or 
Henderson. It was a new Church, and bore the 
mark of men who were lawyers and not divines. 
Martin’s congregation stood firm and true. 

The other church in Oban, the mother Free 
Church, was not so fortunate. There the minister 
wobbled woefully, not knowing his own mind, 
and, when thinking he knew it, not sure of it. 

Congregations sprang up all over the Highlands 
now that the House of Lords had given the pro- 
perties and monies to the Free Church. “ There 
were the eagles gathered together.” 

The Legal Free Church, or, as Mr Martin called 
it, Lord Halsbury’s Free Church, presented a 
grotesque figure to the world. Twenty-eight 
ministers found themselves with an overwhelming 
deluge of 1100 churches and 1000 manses on their 
hands. The country cried out for very shame. 
Parliament came to rescue the Church from this 
embarrassment of buildings. During the twelve 
months that elapsed between the Lords’ decision 
and the Churches’ Parliament Act, Scotland had 
a plague of interdicts. “The stones of the 
sanctuary are poured out at the top of every 
street.” It wasablack chapter. We had militancy 
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in rough and fierce forms. On this Parliamentary 
Act the Established Church, shrewd for her 
opportunity, rode into a coign of vantage which 
otherwise she dared not hope for. It was not 
an Act of Parliament for the overladen Free 
Church alone, or for the stripped United Free only. 
It was the Churches (Scotland) Act. Clause 5 was 
dubbed a wart! When this Bill was in the House 
of Peers Lord Robertson cut a pitiable spectacle. 
He raged like a ragman against the United Free 
Church. Lord Halsbury grimly held his tongue. 
The Act gave the Elgin Commission executive 
powers. Lord Elgin was hailed as a great ad- 
judicator, but disappointed everybody. Dr Rainy, 
who had passed his eightieth birthday, was spared 
to see the New College and Assembly Hall handed 
back to his Church. His last public appearance 
was at the opening of the Divinity session. He 
spoke with a ripeness and a greatness that made 
men extremely proud of him. He then set sail. 
for Australia in quest of health, and died soon 
after his arrival. His death was a great blow 
to Scotland. His work was done. He had led his 
Church through many storms with a magnificent 
patience which the old leaders lacked. His funeral 
in Edinburgh, in March 1907, was probably the 
most representative ever attended in Scotland. 
Great preparations were made while his body was 
being conveyed home. ‘There were several weeks for 
arrangements. Every Presbytery in the Church 
sent its deputy. The mileage travelled by those 
who came ran into thousands upon thousands. 
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The sore trial of the United Free Church brought 
two immense blessings. It welded the Union of 
1900 into unbreakable firmness, and it brought 
fresh revival to the afflicted congregations in the 
Highlands. 

The Legal Free Church grew on its spoils. ‘There 
were two laymen who sat on the steps of its throne 
and felt extraordinarily important. They both 
made for leadership. One was said to sit in the 
chair of an editor. The other guided the Assembly 
in clerical service. One profusely owned his in- 
debtedness to Dr Rainy for showing him the way 
of ecclesiastical controversy. He never followed 
that master’s way, for he spoke often, and—in 
showers. The other was tall and soldierlike. He 
was turned iron-grey, and had a face for tempests. 
He spoke quietly, and with words that fell like 
acid drops. He had toiled by day and night to 
launch this law-built Church. To many he was 
its figure-head, and some people called the Church 
after him. Without him, they said, it could not 
be. Yet it was round him as its Jonah the first 
fierce storm arose. It burst with suddenness, 
and blew like Euroclydon. The seas leaped on 
the fair ship, her sails went into ribbons, and spars 
dangerously fell. The crew tried hard to save 
the Church, but their seamanship went weak. 
“Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea, so 
shall the sea be calm unto you, for I know that 
for my sake this great tempest is upon you. 
Nevertheless the men rowed hard to bring it to 
the land, but they could not, for the sea wrought 
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and was tempestuous. Wherefore they cried, 
Let us not perish for this man’s life. So they 
took him up and cast him into the sea, and the sea 
ceased from her raging. Now there was pre- 
pared a great fish to swallow him up.” Spectators 
declared that the fish glittered with a thousand 
golden scales! It caught him up, and after a 
while threw him out on distant metropolitan 
shores. So the Free Church settled quietly to 
her work. She has jewels and gold on every 
finger, but she is bound in garments that remind 
one of the Gibeonites! A new generation will be 
like fresh wine that bursts old bottles. Her days 
of trial are coming. 

Since these great happenings a new chapter 
has opened. The Church of Scotland, to her 
everlasting credit, has opened negotiations for a 
genuine and lasting Union with the United Free 
Church. She has shown that she has rare and 
splendid minds guiding her. How deeply Donald 
John Martin rejoiced in all this! In days when 
it was difficult to co-operate he worked heartily 
with the Established Church, and now the horizons 
were prophetic of things he had always hoped 
for. No greater lover of Union than he breathed 
the air of Church life in Scotland. 
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Martin used to say, “I feel like the Master when 
I preach in the open air.” He began early at the 
street corners of Edinburgh, and he rejoiced in it 
to the last. He there had access to men who 
did not visit churches. To them he preached 
the Love that came in quest of souls. He told 
them of the “ Hound of Heaven” who pursues 
the sinner with infinite yearning. He had a rare 
gift of cordialising with men, as that beloved 
physican “ Rab” would put it. To see Martin 
walk up from an open-air service, arm in arm with 
the fishermen of Buckie, was a fine sight. In 
Stornoway he added open-air services to his 
already well-filled Sabbath programme. In Oban 
he stood in the open and proclaimed the message 
with a fire in his heart. The gospel to him was 
always a thing of glow and glory. He could not 
measure his words. He burst all bounds. 


“‘ Keep back no syllable of fire, 
Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech.” 


And he did. 
In some ways it seemed as if in leaving the 
wide sphere of Stornoway and the Lews for Oban, 


which some people thought more circumscribed, 
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he had taken a step back. But in point of fact 
other spheres opened out the more widely. With 
Oban as a base of operation he had the smaller 
isles within easier reach, and he was in more 
direct communication with places difficult of 
access. This surely is the real secret of God’s call 
to him from that premier isle where he was such 
an untold force. The outer and inner Hebrides 
became his diocese. 

He visited the islands often. He hinted that it 
was the Old Norse blood in him that drew him 
to this roving. His delight in the spiritual history 
of every acre of the Hebrides was deep. How he 
rejoiced to speak and write of the visits of the 
Apostle of the North and the fruits of his evange- 
listic tours! The story of John Morrison, the 
blacksmith, poet, and missionary of Harris, was 
ever fresh to Martin. Morrison’s poems, breathing 
of heaven, were among the classics of Celtic 
literature. Other honoured names he cherished 
and wrote of. With what fun he wrote of a 
sandbank known as Donald Glas’s Shoal in Uist! 

Donald was leader of some ancient Harris 
warriors who were all slain by the Macdonalds of 
Uist. Donald’s skull was abnormally big. The 
antiquarians of Edinburgh never rested till they 
got it conveyed from Uist to their museum. 
Martin grew eloquent over that “find,” and set 
himself to dream what Donald Glas might have 
been had he been a statesman or ecclesiastic or 
soldier of our day. He always seemed to keep 
dreams sleeping in his mind. 
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Across one of the fords in those Uists Martin 
was carried one day by a guide who took him on 
his back. The weight turned the sands into 
quicksands! Martin was convinced they were 
always quicksands. The poor guide had his own 
idea. At the first chance he disappeared, and 
vowed he would never carry a minister of that 
bulk again. Martin got hold of another for 
the return journey; but he, by rare cunning and 
wit, escaped the burden, and persuaded the 
minister to wade through as best he could. It 
was out in these distant parts that they came 
across one of the “‘ Men”’ who one day raised his 
voice loud in the congregation, and cried that the 
three greatest foes of Jesus Christ were the Pope 
and the Devil and Gladstone ! 

On one occasion, in one of the outer isles, 
he and other younger men were urging an old 
minister to go in for more frequent services, 
especially evangelistic services. The old minister 
went home, told his people what he had seen 
and heard, and said in his quaint way that those 
young ministers reminded him of young cocks. 
They were so proud of their newly found powers 
that they went on crowing at all hours. The old 
cocks had stated hours when their voices rang 
on the air, and the old ones could be trusted for 
the right and fitting times ! 

There was an ordination in a distant parish, 
and Martin toiled for miles through marsh and 
bog to be present. It was a hot July day. He 
and other ministers sat in the elders’ seat, sur- 
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rounded by those worthy office-bearers. The 
preacher had not given out his text when Martin 
was fast asleep, deaf and dead to everything. 
How they all gazed at him as he reclined in the 
corner wrapped soundly! A _ stentorian voice 
awoke him. It was the minister’s shouting, “In 
the 18th and last place.” Martin used to say 
with a great laugh that he did not know when he 
enjoyed a service more! It was a heavenly rest 
to a worn-out toiler. 

In these excursions to the far-off isles he carried 
in his heart a deep care for the schooling of the 
young. He saw as few do how closely linked the 
gospel was with intellectual development in the 
lives of boys and girls. He delighted in visiting 
the schools, seeing the children for himself, and 
hearing their lessons. 

Education always interested him. He was for 
nine years a member of the Lochs School Board, 
and was chairman for three years. In Oban he 
did not, at first, seek a place on the Board, but 
latterly he did, and as a member did good work. 
In a paper which he once read before his Synod, he 
made the following striking statement: “I have 
found that intellectual and religious enlighten- 
ment go hand in hand. It matters not which end 
you begin at. The awakening of one part of our 
complex nature has a tendency to awaken the 
whole. I have come across two things which 
confirm this: (1) Young people trained in the 
higher departments of our schools are wonderfully 
susceptible to religious impression; (2) where 
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there is spiritual enlightenment in an individual 
or family, there you find the greatest interest 
taken in education and in the graver and nobler 
aspirations of life.” 

The key to Martin’s own deep interest in edu- 
cation is found in those noble words of his. 
Character, high and pure character, was his object 
in education. “ Better a little integrity than a 
career.” | 

From those visits he carried back many budgets 
of stories which he told with a relish which 
seemed never to lose edge. However often he 
told and retold them the same merry, boisterous 
laugh went with them. When he had members 
of the Presbytery of Lorne up at his manse, after 
hours of ecclesiastical routine, the walls rang with 
peals as the tales of the Hebrides came pouring 
from his lips. 

The beautitul eyes of the Uist children were a 
great wonder to Martin. Their depth, their blue- 
ness, and their largeness impressed him. He held 
that they were Norse eyes inherited from the old 
Vikings who left this mark of their visit. Out 
there Mr Martin had opportunities for preaching 
the evangel which he gladly embraced, and in the 
smaller isles he carried blessing to many. He 
continued to the end of his life to be used by 
Christ in turning souls, one here and there, to the 
Great Light. 

Although he never again had the high tides of 
blessing which came to him in Stornoway, he had 
endless cases of souls lifted as on a single wave 
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into the Kingdom. The early fervour never died 
in him into the ash of a forgotten blaze. He was 
a burning evangelist to the end. He seemed ever 
to have before him the dying word of one of our 
great empire-builders, “‘So much to do, and so 
little done.” When he came across men who 
smiled sceptically at open-air work, and thought 
it a little vulgar, he simply said to himself that 
their superior words spelt ignorance. 

How interesting are the narratives of his visits 
to the remote parts of this enlarged diocese! He 
tells of wanderings among islets girt with silver 
sands, of earnest souls in far-away nooks, and of 
many services held. One of his deepest pleasures 
was this roving of his in these islands washed by 
the Atlantic. 

He used to say that his second great revival in 
Stornoway began in the open air, and it cheered 
him on in this valued work. 

He often spoke of how open-air speakers ruined 
their voice by thoughtlessness. He never strained 
his vocal chords. Yet by large crowds he was 
easily heard. He had acquired the habit of 
thinking on his feet. It gave a strange freshness 
to the service, and men could see that the preach- 
ing was sometimes nothing else than “ thinking 
aloud.” This admitted the audience into the 
workshop of the preacher’s mind, and it must be 
said that it was an interesting study. 
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Earty in life Martin began to show lowness of 
spirits and a great gift for silence. At College his 
class-fellows remarked it. Sometimes‘ he was like 
a ship under full sail. He was then the life of the 
party. At other times he was in the Doldrums 
and everything dragged. During his early ministry 
he was off duty, once or twice, suffermg from 
nervous strain. At such times he fell victim to 
brooding and moping. Never but then did he 
speak of his ailments. But when he did he illus- 
trated the saying, that he alone mentions his 
inside who has one not worth mentioning! But 
his merriment, which was frosted for a time, soon 
bloomed again. It was after his deepest depression 
he preached best, on the principle probably that 
the sweetest rose grows upon the sharpest prickle. 
A friend writes that Martin was giving a drive to 
Callernish to some ladies who were visiting Stor- 
noway, and this friend, then a student, was also 
invited. Martin was silent and gloomy. Some 
one sitting on the box beside the driver said, “‘ The 
ladies have surely mesmerised the minister.” For 
hours he looked as if he were passing through a 
bad dream. There are men to whose moods one 
could apply a spirit-level. He did not belong to 
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the number. That evening he became boisterous. 
From depth to height he passed. It was usually 
so when he escaped from his burrow. He chanted 
and sang. Some one has asked, “Is genius, after 
all, like the pearl in the oyster, only a splen- 
did disease?’ Martin’s exquisite pleasures, his 
rapturous joys, his boisterous outbursts of un- 
controllable merriment were the pearl which 
resulted from some foreign substance that 
disordered his calm life. 

The disorder often went no further than taking 
the shady side of the street for a day or two at 
a time. Often he dwelt longer in the shadow. 
Various things helped him out. Story-telling, in 
which he had a tremendous pleasure, fine scenery, 
cheerful company, and above all a bout of evan- 
gelistic preaching, helped him. He always came 
home from an evangelistic mission with a glorious 
sense of emancipation. He was like a river which 
roared in its narrow, rocky bed, but passed into 
sweet tranquillity when it enwaved itself in the 
wide sea. Evangelism was his sea. He was once 
on a visit from Oban to the Outer Hebrides, and 
he came to the manse of a friend, a rough diamond. 
While there, Martin got into one of his blackest 
moods. A brother minister was expected to 
conduct a week-day service, but the seas ran wild, 
and he could not cross. His host urged Martin to 
preach, but to all invitation he was dumb. He 
coaxed, he entreated, he scolded, with no result. 
At last, with words sharpened to razor keenness, 
he hurled himself on his silent guest: ‘“‘ Get up, 
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you lazy good-for-nothing! Do you think I’m 
going to feed and keep you here any longer? 
Get up and preach.” 

Martin’s gloom split in two under this fierce 
battery, and he emerged extraordinarily radiant. 
He laughed and roared until the manse rang 
throughout. A smaller man would have winced, 
or flushed hot and left the house. His big soul 
rose like a kite in this storm. It was a terrible 
onslaught, in which the law of Highland hospi- 
tality suffered a compound fracture! Martin 
often disappointed natural expectation. When 
you looked for anger you found meekness. When 
you tried to ruffle him he laughed. When you 
applied the harshest resolvents to his temper it 
remained unbroken and even unstained. After 
his feast of merriment he went to the church and 
preached. It was a sermon of unusual impressive- 
ness. At the close his host mounted the pulpit — 
and spoke in telling gasps: “* You folks know the 
gospel—you know its taste—you understand its 
power—you have had it to-day—you have enjoyed 
its sweetness and strength. It minds me of a 
crofter lad in Harris—his mother said, ‘ John, the 
cows are in, but the heifer is missing—go out - 
and search.’ John went out—he searched up 
- and down—after a while he came back. ‘Is that 
you, John? ’—*Yes, I’m here.’—* Have you 
found the heifer ? °—‘ No, I tried all I could—but, 
mother, I did better—I found a muc-marra [a 
whale] on the shore.’ My friends, I’m like John— 
I expected another minister—I went out to look 
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for the heifer—I found this Muc-marra from the 
great deep. Ah! you are not sorry—nor am I. 
We have seen the glory to-day. We have feasted 
deeply. The Bread of God through him came 
down from heaven.” 

Very occasionally the black mood developed 
into a conflict with the Devil. One such terrible 
Luther-like experience occurred in the Island of 
Lews. Martin was in a friend’s house in the 
country. He had had several wretched hours. 
In the middle of the night he rose, went to the 
room of his host, and begged of him to come and 


sleep beside him for he had a tussle with the Devil _ 


that quite unnerved him. Those men of vivid 
imagination who seem to see the Devil and get 
into grips with bim have, as a rule, remarkable 
gifts of preaching which men seldom have whose 
conflicts are mere battles of thought. It was only 
in his very blackest hours that Martin’s thoughts 


came bone to his bone, and built themselves into © 


a kind of flesh-and-blood Beelzebub. But he often 
had spells of sleeplessness, and he could not at 
such times bear to be alone. One friend, an 
evangelist, slept with him for three weeks. He 
was of slight build. Martin was big and heavy, 
and sank into the bed. The thinner man was 
left on the slope, and when sleep came near him 
it came like the cup of Tantalus. 

His moods created an absent-mindedness. He 
would go along the street with a friend, and then 
walk off without a syllable, or wave a parting. 
Those who knew him understood. It made no 
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difference, but people who did not know him felt 
hurt. They thought him boorish, but Martin was 
a great gentleman down to the ground. He 
would shake hands with a group of workers at a 
social meeting, and omit one. “Tm here, Mr 
Martin,” would wake him up with a laugh. Only 
the uninitiated complained. 

Akin to this absence was his habit of “slips.” 
His hearers had whole lists of these. They some- 
times said they would back his pulpit slips against 
any they had ever heard. I mention two - 
““ Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of smoke.” 
“Send Lazarus that he may dip his tongue in 
water to cool my finger.” 


His CHARITIES 


The charities which Martin dispensed were in- 
numerable. The way in which he gave was more 
beautiful than the gift. A crust thrown at a 
beggar, to get rid of him, is verily a bit of stony 
bread, but handed with heartfelt sympathy it 
becomes sweeter than the finest cake. In giving, 
first thoughts are best. A man of his warm 
impulse gave instantly. He did not debate 
within himself or swither. He was out with it. 
Rowland Hill was willing to let the Devil have 
23 per cent. as commission, if he gave up sug- 
gesting to donors to delay their gifts to their 
deathbed. 

In his earlier days as a minister his responsi- 
bilities were few. He was then a bachelor. He 
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seemed to be helping people all round. Indeed 
it looked as if, like the famous John Howard, he 
had set out on a circumnavigation of charity. 

He sent book prizes to Sunday-schools in 
country parishes. He helped crofters, and especi- 
ally crofters’ widows, to buy a cow that their little 
children might have supplies of milk. Fishermen 
were helped towards purchasing boats and nets. 
Meal and groceries were given to many needy 
folks, and he often raided his wardrobe to clothe 
the naked. On one occasion he was going to 
hand his overcoat to a beggar at the door when 
his housekeeper interfered. She had overheard, 
and came with urgency to dissuade him. It was 
his last overcoat, all the others had gone, and it 
would never, never do. Only her earnestness 
saved the garment. 

Of many instances the following two or three 
are selected as showing various sides of his charity. 
There was one man, a very shady character, who 
came to him with a plausible story. A loan of 
£50 was asked. So deeply impressed was Martin 
with the tale of distress that he gave him a cheque 
for the amount. When the cheque was presented, 
the bank agent, who knew the man to be a 
rascal, wished him to sit down for a little, and 
meanwhile sent a clerk to Mr Martin to inform 
him of the worthlessness of this client. He 
listened throughout to the clerk, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, ‘“‘ I have passed my cheque and 
I cannot disappoint him now.” The loan was never 
repaid, not even to the extent of one copper. 
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There was a young fellow in business in Storno- 
way. He got into financial trouble. His creditors | 
were pressing, and the bank would give no further 
overdraft. In his straits he came to Martin, who 
signed a bill which ran into three figures. When 
it became due neither of the other two parties to 
the transaction could meet it. Mr Martin paid 
several pounds towards its reduction, and each 
time it matured he reduced it still further. The 
entire burden was left to him, and it was two or 
three years before he saw the end of that un- 
fortunate bill. 

The manse housekeeper assured a friend that, 
to a poor man from Laxay, Mr Martin once gave 
away his last pair of trousers. He had to keep 
bis bed until his tailor hurried up the making of 
another! There are stories of 22 carat, and 
stories of gilded tin. This idle tale, as tale it 
seemed, was in the act of being pitched overboard, 
in full-blooded scepticism, when I was solemnly 
assured it was absolute fact, that it was widely 
known, and that those who knew Martin best 
believed every syllable of it. One’s imagination 
has to be called in, in order to picture, with reason- 
able probability, the circumstances in which so 
extraordinary a charity could be dispensed. It 
must have been in the early morning that this 
applicant preferred his request. He was known to 
the housekeeper as one of the very honest poor. 
When Martin rose from his bed to answer the 
request, and handed the garment out, he must 
have thought he had another, and would have 
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made the amusing discovery too late for his 
engagements that day ! 

His worthy mother, who stayed with him in 
Stornoway while he was unmarried, had to lock 
away blankets, for he had the art of emptying the 
manse of them. There was a poor man in the 
Bayhead district who was one day visited by him. 
The man was ill in bed, and the bedclothes were 
ragged and scant. Martin quietly rose and left. 
He soon was back, with a couple of blankets 
under his arm, which he took from his own bed. 
He spread them over the poor man, and left 
without saying one word. 

There is a very fine letter of his before me at 
this moment. It was written on the eve of his 
marriage to the lady who became his second wife. 
She had expressed a wish for a harmonium for 
her new home at Stornoway. She said she had 
looked at two. One cost £34, the other £20. He 
said he left the matter entirely to her choice. 
For his part he would prefer the £20 instrument, 
and he would give the balance of £14 to a needy 
student whom he had, at that moment, in his eye. 
The need of struggling students appealed to him. 
There were cases in which he coached them for the 
University in the classics and in mathematics. 
There were also cases, it is not possible to say how 
many, in which he handed them sums of money. 
His own experience in leaving indigo-planting, 
under the constraining call to the ministry, made 
him sympathetic. He had to work his way back 
to Britain as a common sailor that he might 
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qualify for his great life-work. Even Leander, 
in his love, did not breast the waves of the Helles- 
pont with greater eagerness than he, for the love 
of the gospel, buckled to the drudgery of ship life. 
He knew that the same keen desire for the ministry 
was in other hearts. So he was out to help them. 
If a deep river blocked their way he ferried them 
across in a five-pound note ! 

There were many people who believed in im- 
personal benevolence, and gave largely to insti- 
tutions, not to individuals. Martin subscribed to 
institutions also, but he mostly gave to persons 
who crossed his way, whose needs he saw and felt. 
There were many such. His hand had a delicate 
touch, and some of his kindnesses were like gems 
which no chemic art could counterfeit. 

In his Indian tour as an Assembly Deputy, he 
had been deeply moved by the ravages of the 
famine. On his return home he proposed to sell 
the whole of the family silver, which was con- 
siderable, and send the proceeds to help the 
famine orphans. Others interposed. He yielded 
to them, but sent to India all the money he could 
scrape together. 

It has been said that the man whom most people 
would wish to have as an ancestor is the rich miser 
who hoards his all! Martin’s descendants cannot 
look back and claim this honour for him. 

By way of showing the confidence placed in his 
big and helpful heart, it may be mentioned that 
he once received from an anonymous donor a 
banknote for one hundred pounds—with the 
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words written on a scrap of paper, ‘‘ For the Poor.” 
The letter bore Glasgow postmark. He tried to 
trace the sender, but failed. He handed the 
money over to the Oban Association for Helping 
the Poor. It was a tribute to his interest in the 
needy. 
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XXV 
THE APPEAL OF SCENERY 


One does not often come across a man who was 
more open than was Martin to the voices and 
messages of nature. Fond as he was of sleep, he 
would rise early in summer, on purpose to see 
“the grey dawn dappling into day.” It brought 
him near to God. His whole soul dilated with a 
sunrise, and it seemed to thrill him to the tip of 
every finger. When the hills turned pink and 
golden in the evening light he would stand still, 
lost to everything but their beauty. The blue of 
the far-away hills held him enraptured. From 
Goathill Road in Stornoway the Sutherlandshire 
hills are seen standing out, in favouring atmosphere, 
with a clearness that is marvellous. Their domes 
and cones and curves stand across the wide Minch, 
like a purple fairyland. On such days Martin 
was always on the road. These hills played on 
the harpstrings of his being like an angel’s fingers. 
It seemed as if long-lost faces were peering over 
the purple rim, and voices that had been silent 
were heard again. It was a kind of Apocalypse. 
His wings spread to the scene as an eagle’s to 
the sun. He extracted exquisite pleasure from 
scenery that to other people often seemed ordinary. 
He discovered lines of beauty in even the very 
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roughest works of nature, just as the cultivated 
ear finds that the harshest voices melt into notes 
of softest melody. He was deeply moved by the 
beauty of flowers. He often stood and gazed at 
them in wonder. He handled them with reverence. 
A peculiar thing about him was that while he 
delighted in carrying flowers to the sick he could 
not bear to have them taken from his own garden. 
His garden was to him a society of sacred friends 
and comrades, and he felt as if bereaved when a 


flower disappeared. Hence he went to the florist. 


and bought for his invalids. From Glasgow and 
Edinburgh he carried bunches to Oban. 

In speaking of the beauty of God’s world he said, 
““ Tt seems to me that it takes a Christian really 
to enjoy Nature. What are the beauties and 
grandeurs of Nature but the thoughts of God! 
How much of this beauty lies far away, hid from 
every eye but that of God! One loves to steal 
away into some almost inaccessible nooks, there 
to find some hidden marvels of beauty. I think 
the prettiest of all flowers are those found in 
hidden places. They are unmistakable witnesses 
to the Father’s love of beauty and loveliness, for 
their own sake. There is no waste in God’s 
universe of Nature. Hence the words are not 
true that— 


«Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.’ 


If for no other eye that hidden flower blooms 
for the eye of God.” 
255 
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Martin was once fishing in Lews, and on his 
way home espied a large water-lily out in a pond. 
He said to himself, “That flower can be a sweet 
messenger to some invalid.’ He had his boots and 
stockings off in a minute, and waded out. He 
had gone as far as his rolled-up garments would 
permit. One inch or two more, and he would have 
it. So cautiously he moved forward and stretched 
himself out, only to plunge head foremost. He 
got the lily, and a big drenching to boot. 

Dr Maclaren of Manchester said he could never 
read a book in the midst of fine scenery. No 
book had a chance with such a competitor. The 
same was true of Martin. He would sometimes 
sink into a book in a house where he was paying 
a pastoral visit, so sink into it as to make him 
quite forget he was visiting; but no book could 
ever lure him from God’s open volume which had 
for its binding the green of the field and the blue 
of the sky. As with Wordsworth, his library was 
in, but his study out of doors. His best thoughts 
came to him in the open. He would say that 
nature was a conjurer, that she rejoiced in illusions 
—in golden haze, in sunset, and in mirage—but all 
the same he was drawn through the illusory to the 
Real and the Eternal. For him the bleakness of 
the Lews moors (and they are bleak) had a weird 
fascination. Often did he speak of them. There 
he realised as did Hebrew Prophets in the desert 
the Divine Presence. The view from Gallows 
Hill, across Stornoway Bay and its lagoons, was to 
him an endless pleasure. The River Creed, with its 
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chafe and plunge of water, its overhanging rocks, 
its banks of varied colour, and the trees full of 
birds on their honeymoon, charmed him. 

He never visited Lews in his later years without 
a walk, if possible, through the Stornoway Castle 
grounds. Its groves and pleasances made it, far 
and away, he said, the finest walk he knew. His 
great delight, up to his last visit, was to saunter 
through those grounds and plantations. They 
were his Arcadia where mingled the voices of 
Peace and Poetry and Nature. From the Gallows 
Hill, he always found his way to the romantic 
River Creed. 

Once during a quiet walk by the banks of the 
Creed he came upon three gentlemen in a state of 
despair. They had come in a boat, landed at the 
river's mouth, and fastened their boat securely. 
When they came back from their ramble they 
found the tide in, and the boat riding out in the 
stream. 

It was at this point that Martin came up. 
They brightened at his appreach, for they were at 
their wits’ end. Martin, always impulsive, always 
generous, and ready to serve, began in an instant 
to divest, took to the water, reached the boat, 
scrambled on board, and soon brought the craft 
to those bewildered people. Fine scenery fanned 
his enthusiasm to the incandescent, and no doubt 
the influences of that enchanting walk, through 
the Castle grounds to the Creed, leaped forth into 
this brave act. The three gentlemen seemed tinged 
with remorse. While very grateful for their 
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deliverance they appeared to be bowled over by 
their own timidity and his courage. Martin 
never plumed himself on things he did—he was 
singularly and unaffectedly modest—but he some- 
times chuckled over things which others shrank 
from doing. How he told the story of these well- 
groomed gentry, and laughed at them with genuine 
ridicule ! 

Running waters seemed to thrill him. From 
his youth up he felt the impulse to strip and 
plunge, that he might mingle himself in this emblem 
of life. It looked as if the very spirit of the River 
moved within him. The murmur of its water 
stirred voices in his heart and drew him on. 

It was not merely the physical pleasure of 
it that appealed to him. There was something 
deeper. His whole soul went out as to a living 
being. It brought to him something akin to a 
spiritual joy to bathe in this living, murmuring, 
moving thing. The air was also a kind of spirit 
that seemed to touch him in his deeper parts. 
It whispered hidden things in his heart. Once 
he went out with a young minister to the broad 
sands of Tong near Stornoway. When they 
reached a pool in the stream Martin at once pro- 
posed to bathe. They both got in. After a 
thoroughly enjoyable swim the younger man, 
following the custom of his boyhood, got into his 
garments, just as he was, dripping wet. Martin 
picked up his clothes in a bundle, carried them in 
his clasped hands, and ran for half a mile along 
the sands. He felt as if the breeze kissed him all 
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over as a fond mother kisses her babe. It was 
more than a sweet sensuous thrill. It was a com- 
mingling of unseen presences with his own inner 
being. He ran on until the breeze fanned him 
dry. It was a pleasure to walk with Martin on 
the shingly beach of Sandwick which curved like 
a bow, and to stand on the rocks at Holm and 
watch the breakers, as they swept in and combed 
the long seaweed. He seemed to understand 
what the wild waves said. The appeal of Nature, 
in her varied voices, found deep response in him. 
In Oban there was much to call out all the notes 
of his tuneful soul. The sunsets there were past 
describing. I remember an Assembly day in 
Edinburgh, Martin and I were walking under the 
cliffs of the Castle Rock. Two ministers came on 
the scene who had former connection with Oban. 
Martin stopped and broke out with “ Oban! Did 
you ever see sunsets like those on Kerrera?”’ 
Everything else was forgotten. Men and women 
of Oban, events of interest, the issues of the hour— 
the work of the Assembly—all went by the board. 
He poured himself forth in a stream as he pictured 
the furrowing of the Oban skies in scarlet and gold. 
He was abnormally sensitive to beauty. If, as 
Ruskin says, vulgarity lies in want of sensation, 
Martin dwelt at the other pole. The sky was in- 
deed to him God’s own blackboard on which 
Heaven’s lessons were pictured. The new moon 
that hung like a thin silver sickle came out to 
gather its harvests of spiritual thought. The 
stars were to him God’s lamps that led the devout 
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soul through the distances to the eternal throne. 
Summer and winter, spring and autumn were 
alike melodious in his quick ear. One beautiful 
winter day he was golfing at Taynuilt with his 
friend the United Free Church minister there. 
He stopped in the middle of the course, and lifted 
up his eyes to the vision of the snow-clad Ben 
Cruachan range. He said, “Oh, Munro, let us 
ray.” Down went clubs. He lifted his voice 
~ with ‘‘ Lord bless this beautiful district.” 

He had entered the Holy Place through those 
gates of beauty, and was immediately in deep 
communion with God. Those hills of white were 
to him the very mantle of the Lord. They did 
not move him to poetry. They lifted him to 
worship. ‘“ We only believe as deep as we live,” 
says Emerson, and it was because Martin was of 
those who “‘ dwell deep ” that he saw God where 
most men saw Nature. The visible things were 
to him telescopes through which he saw the 
invisible. 

He writes : 

““T was very much struck in reading the other 
day of the planting of new stations in the Congo 
region by Baptist missionaries there. These men 
and women keep ever in the forefront the highest 
spiritual ends. We find the very first thing they 
did was to make a clearing in the bush and form a 
garden full of flowers, literally to plant roses in 
the desert. I have often been struck with the 
beauty in missionary photographs, the artistic 
beauty of the mission house and its surroundings. 
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I quite understand it. It is the beauty of holiness 
finding expression in natural beauty.” Not every 
man could understand it as he did. The light of 
God in him, made him see things. 

Again he wrote :—— 

““T was only once in an earthquake, but slight 
comparatively as it was, I shall never forget my 
feelings. I felt a sort of awe as of one in the 
grip of a power utterly beyond my control. The 
earthquake was natural in one way, but quite 
supernatural in another. It came and went with- 
out any apparent relation to ordinary event. 
Thunder and lightning give us much the same 
feeling, and perhaps it is because of this that, both 
in Old and New Testaments, earthquake, thunder, 
lightning, fire and cloud are associated with 
special divine presence and intervention. On 
Mount Sinai, at Calvary, at the Resurrection of 
our Lord, at the second Pentecost, at the opening 
of the prison doors at Philippi, these mysterious 
earth trembles were the fitting accompaniments of 
the supernatural.” To him that earthquake was 
more than an earthquake. It was an entrance 
into God’s thoughts. 

He once spent a night in a fishing boat at sea. 
The fishers cast their drift of nets between Storr 
Head and Cape Wrath a distance of fifty miles 
from their start at Stornoway. He had much to 


say about the advantages of both the old and 


the new method of herring fishing. He described 

vividly the three hours’ toil of hauling in the drift, 

which was about a mile in length. But what 
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struck him most was the scene in the break- 
ing day. “The canvas-winged seabirds,” as he 
called the boats, were wakening up and spreading 
out their wings to the breeze. The sea, the day- 
light, the distant hills, the speeding boats made a 
scene which he says filled him with ecstasy. He 
could not find words. He said the thing was un- 
utterable. He quoted, “I would that my tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise in me.” It all 
drew him into the inner sanctuary, and God’s 
glory filled him full. 

In Stornoway there was the most worthy family 
of Mr John Macdonald, from which three sons 
were given to the ministry—Alexander, Donald 
and Peter. Donald died early, in great promise 
and deep regret. Mr Martin sent an obituary 
notice of him to the Church Record, in which he © 
said the funeral day was in keeping with their 
feelings, “for the snow fell softly as down from 
Angels’ wings as they laid Donald in the grave.” 
The messages of Nature, however abridged, brought 
Martin to the innumerable company of angels, 
and to the Church of the Firstborn. 
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HIS GAELIC AND HIS POETRY 


“'To have two languages is to have two souls.” 
Martin took great pains to make unto himself his 
second soul. Dr Thomas Maclachlan, the dis- 
tinguished minister to the Highlanders of Edin- 
burgh, taught a class in Gaelic in the New College. 
Martin joined it, and made fair progress. He was 
too busy with other classes to make special mark 
in this. There was a Celtic Society at the Uni- 
versity and he took part in its work. While 
studying with Dr Maclachlan he and other students 
were invited to breakfast at the doctor’s manse. 
A theological discussion arose which soon resolved 
itself to a keen dialogue between the Doctor and 
Martin. It was on Mr Moody’s revival and the 
offer of free grace. The other students looked 
on and listened with amazement. Martin was 
clear and firm, and held on against all the weight 
and learning of his teacher. His independence 
and courage impressed them all. 

When he was ordained in his first church he was 
eager to preach in Gaelic. There were many hun- 
dreds of Gaelic-speaking Naval Reserve men who 
came in relays from all over the Long Island to 
have drill instruction at Stornoway. Martin got 
up week-night services in his church. The Reserve 
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men filled the church. His attempts were brave. 
He made slips and used wrong words. The classical 
case was when he forgot the word for prodigal 
and sputtered upon the substitute “ trustir,” 
which, turned into English, would mean “ dirty 
dog.” He, however, held at it with grammar and 
dictionary and improved rapidly. His contribu- 
tions to the Fianuis were, it is said, the chief 
charm of that monthly. Competent judges said 
his writing was by far the best and most finished 
in its pages. His papers on the parables were 
widely read. Letters came to him from all over 
the Highlands and from various parts of Canada, 
thanking him warmly for help received from these 
writings. Lovers of the Celtic tongue discovered 
in him one who knew their language, and used it 
to noble ends. These papers on the parables 
were lately gathered into book-form, well edited 
and beautifully printed. 

He was appointed Examiner in Gaelic in High- 
land Schools, and that work brought him into far 
and scattered places. He found great delight in 
it, and in the great spiritual opportunities which 
it opened up. He was never slow to use these 
chances. 

At a Celtic gathering he said with characteristic 
modesty that he read Gaelic and preached it, and 
tried to write it, and when nobody was near, he 
sang it. He told the story of the Highlander who 
loved his own language so deeply that when he 
lied he took to the English tongue. 

Speaking in the General Assembly, on the 
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Highland night, he amused the House by a story 
told of Dr Kennedy of Dingwall. When Mr 
Spurgeon was in Dingwall, opening Dr Kennedy’s 
new church, both of them went out for a walk. A 
friend came along and Dr Kennedy stood to 
speak to him. The conversation was in Gaelic. 
When they moved on Mr Spurgeon said, ‘“* What 
language was that you spoke?” “Did you not 
know? That was the language Adam and Eve 
spoke in the garden of Eden.” Spurgeon said, “ I 
don’t wonder they were turned out.” Martin 
turned the story to profitable use. 

He paid a visit to the slate quarries of Easdale 
and held services in Gaelic with the quarriers. 
Some of them were earnest Christians. He was 
immensely impressed by the stateliness and purity 
of their language in prayer. The Gaelic tongue 
is rich in devotional expression, and men who 
know it well, say they would never think of using 
any other in private prayer. 

Professor Mackinnon of the Celtic Chair in 
Edinburgh had a high idea of Martin’s linguistic 
gift, and urged him more than once to discard the 
local forms and adopt the literary. But words 
that had a pleasing sound in Martin’s ear he clung 
to although they had nothing classic. Had he 
conformed strictly to literary standards his gifts 
of forcible exposition and happy illustration would 
have raised his Gaelic writings to beauty and per- 
manence. Even as it is, his book on the parables 
is a high performance, and it is a worthy memorial 
of his triumphant acquisition of his second soul, 
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He was Vice-Convener of the Highland Com- 
mittee of the United Free Church, and his Gaelic 
was of considerable service in that capacity. 
From Cape Breton there reached him a letter 
telling him of old Highlanders who looked eagerly 
for the Gaelic Record of the United Free Church. 
This sentence occurs, ‘“‘ These old gentlemen read 
the Gaelic Record, and often wonder who is that 
man, D. J. Martin, who writes such splendid 
Gaelic.” 


His Portry 


Martin used to say that all Highlanders were 
poets. They had the imagination that set a rim 
of light round common facts. In his younger 
days he was a great admirer of Coleridge. Later 
he took to Browning. Many good people became 
impatient of Browning, for the younger ministers 
quoted him so frequently in the pulpit that it was 
said St Paul and St John had no chance. Martin 
quoted him moderately. He was fonder of the 
Psalms and Paraphrases. 

The poetic gift was more or less in Mr Martin’s 
family. The Martin clan were said to be the 
kindest, heartiest people in Skye. The Macleods 
were idealists and it may be from that side the 
poetry came. 

Donald John’s sister, Julia Macleod Martin, 
who died young, wrote beautiful verses. Refer- 
ring to some sore experience of hers, she 
composed : 
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Tn weariness I wait and pray, 

As waits the restless for the day 
Watching the still star’s light, 

As waits the soldier in reserve 

While longing stirs through every nerve 
To march and face the fight. 


And while I pray, and while I wait, 

I wait on God and not on Fate, 

On God Who pities me, 

Whose will, Whose way, Whose time is best, 
Who won’t deny my least request 

Longer than needs must be. 


Were Spring to come before its time, 
And softly in our Northern clime 
To burst the buds to bloom, 

Some killing frost or bitter blast 
Would blight upon their beauty cast, 
And turn our hopes to gloom. 


So now the granting of my prayer 
Ts more perhaps than I could bear 
Or even understand, 

etc., ete. 


Martin himself first began to write verses, as 
far as can be traced, when his first wife died. To 
be alone with grief, it has been said, is to live with 


He got into that aloneness, that sacred 


hiddenness, where dwell all perfect things. D. G. 
Rossetti buried his poems in his wife’s coffin. In 
Martin’s case it was his wife’s coffin that woke his 
His verses have no special 
merit, but they are Martin’s, and people liked 


them for that. Only snatches are given. 
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On Viewine His Youne WIFE LAID OUT IN DEATH. 


Why can’t I keep this dust, this moulded clay ? 

It seems more dear to me from day to day, 

It is so cold yet life-like ; but this dust 

To dust returns: in this there is a must, 

And it is well. The Lord Himself it keeps. 
Etc., ete. 


To her Coffin: 


Thou ugly coffin! How I loathe the very sight. 

Thou art no symbol of the grave, the gate to light, 

But I forgot : though black without, thou’rt white within, 
Just what the grave is now to those made free from sin. 


To her Grave: 


O Mother Earth! Is there a dearth 
Of pity in thy breast ? 
Is this thy way, with forms of clay, 
That must and may claim kindred with thy dust, 
To give them birth 
And then a girth 
Of thy cold crushing crust ? 
Ete., etc. 


This is a spot where angels rest, 
When, at their Lord’s behest, 
They come to earth to minister 
And wait upon the blest. 

Ktc., etc. 


To the Angels: 


Tell me, O ye happy angels, 

Is there one among you all, 

That on earth had shared a beauty 
More than Common lots that fall ? 
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Is there one whose natural beauty 
Had that added is of Grace ? 

Whose resign’d and mellow’d feelings 
Had transformed her very face ? 


Is there one of stately bearing, 
Who to innocence of youth, 
Added that of gracious daring 
In the Cause of God and Truth ? 


Then I claim that angel spirit 
Of my lovéd earthly bride, 
And I hope to walk in glory 
With that angel by my side. 


The tall, grey, lonely Druidical Circle at Caller- 
nish moved him : 


What mystery is here! What mystic rites 

Have those tall Stones, grown grey, look’d down upon ! 

The ‘‘Stones of Weeping,” ‘ Pilgrim’s Stones,” ‘ Thor’s 
Stones,” 

Sacred to Druid, Pict, or Norseman cult ? 

We know not, nor reck we, enough that here 

The human spirit groped its way to God, 

That Cult is dead, Man’s Spirit still gropes on. 


He sat breathing the salty perfume of the deep 
sea one evening and penned these words : 


Yet thou art fair, as fair can be, 
‘A mirror of our varied life, 
Thy placid breast, O artful sea! 
No token gives of coming strife. 
But thou art stern, O cruel sea! 
Thy heaving waves dark passions hide, 
The wild winds sweep across thy lea, 
And yet there’s peace at eventide. 
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Looking one winter’s day across from Strome- 
ferry on the snow-clad hills rising into a peaceful 
sky he wrote some verses which appeared in the 
Northern Evangelist. This is one: 


What a scene of Beauty 
Seen from Carron Shore ! 
‘Spotless peaks of Duty, 

Rest for evermore. 


A similar scene of high hills and snow suggested 
a lesson, as Nature’s beauty always did : 


So may we, combining 
Peace and Duty clear, 
Keep on, ever shining 
For our Saviour dear. 


He paid a visit to Monkstadt in Skye and wrote : 


I returned to the haunts of my childhood, 
I became a boy as of yore ; 

But alas! though unchang’d stood the pine wood, 
The friends of my youth were no more. 


I pluck’d me a bunch from the green hillside, 
I cull’d me a shell from the shore ; 

But they failed me to still the sad salt tide 
That o’erflow’d for my friends of yore. 


When his baby-daughter crept and crawled he 
wrote : 


Little Creepie-Crawlie ! 

All about the floor, 

Tugging at the sideboard, 

Slamming at the door. 
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Darling Creepie-Crawlie ! 
Mother’s one delight, 


Hugging her and kissing her, 
All the day and night. 


What to do with Crawlie, 

Not a body knows, 

Only that they love her 

Everywhere she goes. 
Kte., ete. 


When a depressed mood passed and he swung 
out of the blackbooks of fortune, he took to writing 
skits. There were many of these. One or two 
must suffice. In the stormy days of interdicts 
and breaking into churches which followed the 
House of Lords’ decision of 1904 there was a 
gathering of 600 “‘ Wee Frees ” in Edinburgh who 
took violent possession. Martin’s parody was: 


Forward the Free Brigade, 
“Charge for the Seats ” he said, 
Into the empty church 

Marched. the six hundred. 


Forward the Free Brigade, 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though they all knew 
Others they plundered. 


Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to eat the pie, 
Into the empty church 
Marched the six hundred. 


The Synod of Glenelg, his own Synod in the 
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north, came in for his attention, and he had 
several humorous flings at it, with which he 
mingled merry and sly bits at some of the Leaders 
of Highland doings. On one occasion he felt like 
choking in the ecclesiastical air of that Synod. 
He went out, caught sight of the hills in their 
glory and fired off some skits, which are withheld. 


To D. M. M. (wHo BEWaAILED THAT POETS WERE OF 
THE Past) 


Cheer up, ye demure ones, 
Poetry’s not dead, 
Laureates may leave us, 
Others come instead. 


Orpheus and Apollo 
Served their little day, 
The divine afflatus 
Came with us to stay. 


D. J. M., poeta, 

Pardon me this skit, 
Written all in frolic, 
D. M. M.—sans wit. 


“The Harbour Rest” was composed in a 
season of revival in Stornoway in 1896. An 
Evangelist set it to music, and it was sung as a 
hymn in the revival meetings. It is given in full. 


O the joy of watching sea boats 
Flying home before the gale, 
Creaking sheet and straining canvas, 
Hissing seas around each wale. 
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Chorus ; 


See the Harbour Rest lies open, 
Far beyond the billows’ roar, 

Trust in Jesus, doubt no longer, 
You are safe for evermore. 


Note the glisten "neath the eyelash 
Of the seaman at the helm ; 

Home e’en now he sees in prospect, 
Billows can’t his hope o’erwhelm. 


Well he knows the Harbour refuge 
Opens wide beyond the swell ; 

And he recks not now of danger, 
On before him all is well. 


O the joy of seeing sinners 
Making for the Port Above, 
Yielding hearts to God the Spirit 
Trusting in a God of Love. 


All around the storm is blowing, 
Christ may seem so far away ; 

But the soul in Him confiding 
Waits not for another day. 


Homeward then come swiftly flying, 
Reck not what the world may say, 

Jesus stands with welcome for you, 
He will never say you Nay. 


See the Harbour Rest lies open 
Far beyond the billows’ roar, 

Trust in Jesus, doubt no longer, 
You are safe for evermore. 
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SERMON (PREPARATION 5 


Martin’s methods of preparing for the pulpit 
were varied. For many years in Stornoway he 
was driven, and he was best when he was driven. 
He had three services every Sunday—morning, 
afternoon, and evening—besides prayer meeting 
and Bible class, which made a great full day. One 
of his thoughtful hearers, an elder who listened 
to every sermon he preached, said that “his 
sermons were well thought out, and every sentence 
contained a nugget of gold.” A congregation of 
hearers like that might satisfy any man; but all 
his hearers could not say “* Amen.” 

The fact is that often Martin did not know an 
hour beforehand what his text was to be. One 
evening he was going down to the Church with a 
minister who was holding a mission. Just as they 
were leaving the house a verse flashed into Martin’s 
mind and he said, “I should like to preach to- 
night myself.”” He mentioned his text, “‘ Able to 
deliver” and all the way from the Manse he kept 
saying, “ Lord, work it out. Lord, work it out.” 
His prayer was answered in crowning power. In 
some ways Martin was like the famous William 
C. Burns of China. That great man sometimes 
stood up to preach, spent three or four minutes 
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turning over the pages of the Bible for a text, and 
said to the amazed congregation, “‘ I find words here 
from which I shall speak.” He often preached 
with tremendous power on the spur of the moment, 
and congregations that were in suspense at the 
start were in an ecstasy of delight at the finish. 
Martin did not leave things quite so haphazard, 
but he sometimes verged on it. His pulpit Bible 
in Stornoway was filled with discarded half sheets 
of paper on which there were a few jottings. He 
seemed to have engraved the picture on his mind 
and was indifferent as to the plate. 

Sometimes he had merely his text and no notes. 
Those who knew him saw clearly that he was 
thinking it out as he went along. When he 
managed to hit on a rich vein he had wonderful 
power and wonderful freshness, and carried his 
congregation into a glow. Fortunately for him 
his inspirational moments came often. Then his 
feet were beautiful on the mountains. But some- 
times he landed on the flats. When on the 
mountain-top his language shaped itself to his 
thought in forms of simplicity and aptness. 

A literary friend writes; “ Martin’s voice was 
the first that woke me to the sense of substance 
in sermons. He dealt with thoughts and things, 
not with mere words. I can still recall my feeling 
one Sunday morning, as of breaking into a new 
world of living and moving realities. My ex- 
perience elsewhere had perhaps been unfortunate. 
I do not for a moment imply that preaching 
equally, or even more, vital was not to be had. 
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But until then even the powerful preachers of my 
youth had somehow seemed to me like men ad- 
dressing me from a world different from my own. 
He could wrestle with large portions of Scripture 
after the manner of the scholar.” He caught the 
spirit and essence of the author. 

When Martin wrote out his sermons in full, 
which he often did, they were written at a heat 
and were very impressive....Often he wrote out 
more slowly and used « (illustration) abundantly. 
In one sermon which lies before me he quotes 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Northern Farmer ”’ giving one verse of 
it, and Dickens’ “‘ Uncommercial Traveller.”’ Scat- 
tered over the same sermon are sayings of Dr 
Alexander Maclaren, Archbishop Trench, Dr 
Marcus Dods, Professor A. B. Bruce, and Principal 
Rainy. In another sermon, also before me; are 
illustrations from volcanoes, Lord Roberts’ leader- 
ship in South Africa, Havelock at Lucknow, the 
Stuart dynasty, James Melville’s diary, the non- 
intrusion controversy, a story told by his own 
father, a Lews elder’s story of using the Bible 
against faeries, and the experience of a lady friend 
of his, a menu which revealed his cosmopolitan 
taste. 

Tan Maclaren’s picture of the minister who 
regards the Bible as a woodyard, which he visits, 
say on Tuesday, selects his planks, and then saws, 
planes and nails the boards together into a useful 
article of furniture, was never true of Martin. 
Probably most ministers, if not all, have seasons 
when their work is that of the hack. Martin 
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found his sermons in sky and sea, in the sick 
chamber, on the lonely moor, and often in the 
casual meeting with a friend. Almost every 
man he met was a gold mine of suggestion to him. 
How true that the way in which people are im- 
portant to us is not the way in which they are 
important to themselves. They are important 
to us when they stir our minds and set us a-thinking. 
Almost every man he met set Martin a-thinking. 
Almost everything he heard helped to set his 
wheels into motion. A minister in Lews was 
once driving him over to a service in his Church, 
and he beguiled the way by telling Martin two or 
three stories. That evening Martin had every 
one of the stories in his sermon. They fitted in 
most naturally and beautifully, and, in the words 
of that minister, “‘ as gems set in gold.”” Although 
he read largely he derived from life rather than 
from books. Hence Tennyson’s words were true 
of him :— : 


“Thou art no Sabbath-drawler of old saws 


Distill’d from some worm-canker’d homily.” PD) 


He could not go round a text as some do, mark- 
ing its bulwarks, telling its towers, keeping pro- 
vokingly near but never entering in. He must 
enter. Door after door he tried, and if they 
yielded not he climbed, perchance some window 
admitted him. His preaching was a simple, 
manly, earnest telling of what he found inside. 
If he took the same text later, and he sometimes 
did, he entered by another door, found a new 
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chamber, and told his hearers what was there. 
He must get in, that for him was essential. He 
did not infringe another’s copyright. Rather 
was he like a miner who struck on a fresh seam. 
He worked at that with his own pick-axe. He 
could not send up the coal he found lying around. 
With his own pick he must excavate. That gave 
freshness to his preaching, the kind of freshness 
that lasts. He disappointed first hearers who 
expected dazzle. He was never startling, never 
dealt in things that made people rub their eyes 
and say, “this is wonderful.” He was leagues 
from that. He grew on men who heard him often, 
grew in a way that surprised those who heard him 
seldom. Nothing about him was electro-plate, 
all was solid. 

It is as an expounder of Scripture that he was 
at his best. He had sanity, and an instinct that 
led him to the heart and essence. Fanciful things 
did not catch his fancy, but real marrowy teaching 
was what he aimed at. It was in such preaching 
that he re-youthed himself. One who often 
heard him (Rev. D. M. Macdonald) wrote these 
words: “Mr Martin was an unequal preacher, 
but take him at his best I would pass him by for 
no preacher I ever heard. The massiveness and 
simplicity of his thoughts, the warmth and tender- 
ness of his heart, the clearness and point of his 
illustrations and the urgency of his appeal, made 
him one of a thousand. I often marvelled at the 
ease and readiness with which he could discover, 
especially in incident and narrative, latent 
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spiritual meanings which had eluded others, but 
which became obvious the moment they were 
pointed out. His mind, as by some spiritual 
alchemy, known only to those who are deep 
in the secrets of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
transmuted everything it touched into current 
coin of the spiritual realm. Anything that 
came under his notice, even the most earthly 
and unlikely, might appear in his next sermon, 
transfigured as an illuminating, pointed and 
felicitous illustration.” 

Martin was a born Evangelist with qualities 
that kept evangelism on a high level. He would 
have liked a commission to rove, free to go 
here, there, and everywhere, but his expository 
instincts made a fixed charge desirable. To 
confine him to one pulpit would never have 
suited him, to keep him constantly on the 
move, from pulpit to pulpit, would have ruined 
his “ expounding.” 

The General Assembly set him free in 1889 for 
three months’ evangelistic,touring in the Highlands. 
That was exactly to his mind. During that time, 
many an arrow twanged from his bow that carried 
conviction to hearers. There were endless cases 
of blessing received through his addresses. Seldom 
did Martin go anywhere but some soul reached 
out into a fresh sense of God. I do not think I 
have heard of any minister in Scotland whose 
everyday preaching won so many hearts to Christ. 
From every corner of the land comes a voice, 
“This man and that man was born here.” He 
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always preached as Heaven’s ambassador, which 
made his sermons have a blood-red warmth that 
went to hearts. Mr Lloyd George, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, spent a Sunday in Oban, 
and heard Martin. In coming out he said to 
an elder, ““ What a good man you have as your 
minister!” A great educationist who has ren- 
dered high service to Scotland also heard Martin 
in Oban, and said: “It is seldom I hear such 
good preaching.” 

Martin’s sermons had always a background of 
doctrine, but they were sharply ethical and often 
stung men into wholesome shame. A shopman 
in Stornoway once sent a message to him, that his 
sermon on the previous Sunday had brought a 
man hurriedly to his shop, early on Monday morn- 
ing, with payment of an account which he had 
again and again repudiated with unmeasured 
coolness. “ O inhabitant of Lebanon that makest 
thy nest in the cedars, how gracious shalt thou 
be when pangs come upon thee!” The truths 
that wound people most deeply are those with 
which they are best acquainted. Men lie quiet 
under them, until hearing them from another’s 
lips they come stinging with deadliness. Some of 
Martin’s people, like Scotchmen n everywhere, pre- 
ferred the purely doctrmal_ “sermon They did. 
not sting. He often told a story which he heard 
Dr Moody Stuart tell to a gathering of students 
at New College. It was of a stern lady who was 
provokingly evangelical. There came to the 
pulpit one Sabbath a minister whose soundness 
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she doubted. When he gave as his text, ‘‘ What A 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, “<¥ 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God,” the lady turned to her next neighbour, 

and said, “ Weel, weel, if there’s ony text in a’ 

the Book waur than anither yon man is sure to Nie ese 
tak’ it.” , 


a 
‘ 
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APPEARANCE AND CLOSING DAYS 


Martin was tall and strong and broad-chested. 
His back was very gently arched. His step 
lacked elasticity. His head was big. Gladstone’s 
head, it was said, grew two inches in circumference 
after he had reached middle life. Martin’s head 
gave the same impression of growth. His broad 
forehead which sloped, had, above his eyes, a 
slight overhang. His eyes were large and blue, 
wide apart, and were like pools where innocence 
and wonder met. There was a bland, beneficent 
look in them, calm and spacious. His face was 
broad, the cheekbones high, but not too marked. 
A strong Roman nose, which was denied him, 
would have set his features into perfect drawing. 
His mouth was fairly large, with full lips, the 
under lip locking very gently the upper—but not 
like a clasp. His voice had the clear ring of silver 
in it. When it was full of emotion it deepened 
to a baritone, and was impressive. It was at its 
best when he read the Scriptures in public. His 
reading was like good talking, very natural, and 
it gave a real interpretation of the passage. It 
was only when a commonplace reader read after 
him, that the real quality of Martin’s reading 
appeared. His read sermons, accordingly, had 
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a value, for they showed him talking at his best. 
When he preached without his manuscript his 
voice got out of key. He rose at times to great 
loudness but much more often he fell to mutter- 
ing. He used to tell a story of two men who 
heard him preach, and afterwards discussed him. 
“He must be a weakling,” said one. “ He had 
no voice, he found it difficult to speak out.” “A 
weakling!” shouted the other, “A weakling!” 
If yon man fell on you you would be crushed to 
death.” 

When he was ordained at Stornoway his beard 
was a considerable appendage. In course of 
time he reduced its dimensions. As to his attire 
one could not exactly say that he had cast out 
with his toilet but he seemed never to be on very 
cordial terms. Those who knew him used to say, 
Never judge a horse by its harness! He cer- 
tainly kept no company with the Apostles of 
fashion. In his latter years the figure, which had 
been athletic, put on a comfortable layer, and 
““this too, too solid” increased considerably in 
weight. It was this the wit had in his eye who 
said that there was a time to throw stones, and a 
time to gather them and put them on! Martin’s 
hair and beard also silvered, as was to be expected, 
but age did not walk across his face, as it usually 
walks, on crows’ feet. 

When he donned his holiday garb of Harris 
tweed it seemed to enhance his size. He arrived 
once in it at a friend’s manse in time for tea. 
Immediately after came the week-night service 
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in church. His friend urged Martin to take the 
service, just as he was. He took it. At the close 
one good man remarked in going out, “I wish 
every farmer could preach like that one.” 

He was not always taken for a tiller of the 
ground. His massive appearance impressed 
simple people as if he were one of the big dons of 
learning. He once went into a country church 
in which there was a revival meeting. The build- 
ing was crowded, and Martin was brought for- 
ward and placed in a prominent spot. One fervid 
soul got up to pray. He thanked the Lord that 
he was enabled that night “to testify before 
principalities and powers, and even professors of 
Divinity.” 

There were good friends of his who could trade 
on his good humour and apply to him terms 
which were less prosaic than farmer and professor. 

A young journalist who once visited him com- 
plained of rheumatism in one of his limbs. “ Are 
you trying anything for it?” He said “ No,” 
Well,” said Martin, “try Elliman’s embrocation, 
its capital. I once had rheumatism, and a friend 
urged me to try it, but; I said, ‘It’s a thing for 
horses, isn’t it?’ ‘For horses! Martin, for 
horses, do you say? I tell you it does quite as 
well for donkeys. Try it, Martin, it will help you;’”’ 
and Martin roared with laughter. He said merrily 
it was also good for young fellows who were neither 
horses nor donkeys. 

Mr Martin was so strong in build that he be- 
came careless of his health. He laughed things 
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off and said there was no fear of him. He often 
travelled with a chill on him when he should have 
been nursing himself back to health. So eager 
was he to evangelize, so obliging to his brethren 
in taking services for them, that he often ran 
risks. He came to Edinburgh to assist his friend 
Rev. Malcolm MacLennan of St Columba United 
Free Church who had been converted under his 
ministry at Stornoway. 

It was Communion season. Mr Martin preached 
on Saturday afternoon on Mary’s anointing, Matt. 
xxvi. 1-16. On the following day; Sabbath (26th 
January), he preached the Action sermon in the 
forenoon on John vi. 35. “I am the Bread of 
Life.” He preached in much suffering. In the 
evening he felt better, and preached at half past 
six, his last sermon, on John iv. and verse 10. ‘If 
thou knewest the gift of God, etc.” He meant 
to have preached the closing sermon of the com- 
munion on Monday, but he was not able. Mr 
MacLennan went with him to Oban to see him 
safely landed in his manse. He lingered for a 
fortnight with alternations of pain and relief until 
Tuesday, 11th February 1913, when he crossed the 
Jordan. His manse, Craigvarran, was the house 
to which his widowed mother and her two sur- 
viving daughters came when the family left 
Lerags. There these two daughters died of 
typhoid more than forty years ago. One nursed 
the other, and she who nursed caught the fever 
and died first. Then, in a few days, the other died. 
There Donald John Martin lived when home from 
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college. There he lived during his ministry in 
Oban, and there now the Angel of Life came and 
called him to the Higher Home. His worthy 
mother removed to Stornoway when he became 
minister there, and afterwards lived at Bridge of 
Allan where she departed this life. 

Notes of the Home Beyond were often in his 
sermons. One felt he breathed its air and looked 
to its blissful fellowship. He was happy in life 
and happy in death. 

Oban accorded to Mr Martin a public funeral. 
The Town Council, the School Board, Temperance 
and other societies all turned out in official capacity. 
Bishops and ministers of all denominations from 
the town and country, scholars from all the schools, 
and multitudes of people were there. The super- 
intendent of police marshalled the procession, 
which wended its way from Argyll Square Church 
up to the beautiful cemetery. The shops of the 
town were closed and the streets were lined with 
mourners. The services, both in the Church and 
at the graveside, were services of thanksgiving for 
his great. and fruitful ministry, and for a char- 
acter marked by singular generosity and love. 
Oban in the hour of her loss had suddenly wakened 
to realize how great a man had been among them. 
His father, his mother, his three sisters, and his 
son lie in the Old Churchyard. He was laid in 
the New Cemetery. 

On the following Sabbath every pulpit in Oban 
was eloquent with tributes to his influence and 
his work. 
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His Presbytery, his Synod, the Committees of 
the Church, and the General Assembly, all re- 
corded in their minutes warm tributes to his char- 
acter and service. The Presbytery tribute said 
that, “‘ Early in life the grace of God constrained 
him to sacrifice bright worldly prospects that he 
might serve God in the gospel of His Son.” 


**GO00D AND FAITHFUL SERVANT, 
ENTER THOU INTO THE JOY OF THY LORD.” 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
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